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JOHN RATCHET’S FORTUNE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

It was a cold November evening. The 
clouds which had been all day black and 
threatening were now beginning to send their 
snowflakes through the air, and John Ratchet 
was hurrying home to his supper at a headlong 
pace. John worked in Mr. Armstrong’s great 
iron foundry,—at low wages, it is true, but as 
John said, ‘‘A little is better than nothing.” 

There had been a strike among the foundry 
hands, but John took no part in it; he kept 
steadily on at his work, and tried to persuade 
others to do the same. 

“Times are hard,”’ he said, “but what’s the 
use of making them worse?’ And that day 
when the strikers came in a body, led by Hans 
Schneider, and attempted to stop the works, 
John said, ‘“There’ll be bloodshed first.” 

And his former comrades, knowing him for 
a resolute fellow, after some parleying, con- 
cluded to depart, but threatened to return 
another day with arms in their hands. 

“Very well,”’ said John, ‘“‘we’ll be ready for 
you.” They never came, however. 

But as I was saying, John was hurrying 
along home at the top of his speed, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, so that he 
would not have seen the old man leaning 
against a lamp-post if he had not first run 
plump against him and nearly knocked him 
over. 

“Halloo!—beg pardon! All right now, grand- 
father!” he exclaimed, as with one strong arm 
he restored the old man to his centre of 
gravity. 

“My stars! I thought you’d finished me,” 
gasped the old man, embracing the lamp-post. 

“IT came pretty near it, that’s a fact,’’ said 
John, “But seems to me you shouldn’t be ont 
such a night as this; your folks ought to take 
better care of you.” 

“T haven’t any folks,” said the man. 

“Well, you’d better be at home, any way.” 

“That’s easy said; but I haven’t any home 
either.” 

“Where are you bound then, grandfather? If 
your lodgings are near by I'll help you there, 
for you appear to be about used up.’ 

“So I am; but I haven’t a place to lay my 
head unless you take pity on me.”’ 

John hesitated. A strange vagrant wasn’t 
just the most desirable guest, but he was evi- 
dently old and feeble, and John’s kind heart 
was touched; so he said, ‘‘Well, come along 
with me, I'll give you a night’s lodging, and 
to-morrow I'll see what can be done.” 

The old man needed no second invitation, and 
in a few minutes the two reached John’s house. 
No sooner had he opened the door than five 
children anda dog rushed to greet him, while 
his wife, an easy, roly-poly little woman, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, John, what makes you so late? 
Supper’s been ready to go on to the table these 
fifteen minutes; the muffins won’t be fit to eat.” 

“Pll risk ’em,” said John, laughing. ‘See 
here, Debby, I've brought some company home 
tosupper. I found this old gentleman out in 
the storm, with no better place to bring up at 
than a lamp-post, so I took him in tow, and 
here he is.” 

“He's welcome, I’m sure,’ said Debby. 
“Why, his teeth chatter with the cold,—or 
would if he had any, poor man,—and not a bit 
of an overcoat. No place to go to, did you say? 
Why, he’d have froze to death before morning.” 
_ “Aye, and starved, too,” said the man, look- 
ing longingly towards the table. 

“To be sure! How thoughtless of me to stand 
here jabbering when I dare say you didn’t have 
any dinner to speak of.” 

“T've had nothing to eat for two days. 
ma’am,”” 

“Mercy on us! And to think such things 
should happen in a Christian land, John! Isn’t 
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it dreadful? Sit right up to the table, Mr.— 
what did you say his name was, John?” 

‘‘My name’s Dill,—Joshua Dill, ma’am.” 

“There used to be Dills up in Pasumpsic. I 
wonder if he’s one of ’em,”’ said Debby. 

“Never mind that now,” said John. “Give 
the poor man his supper, and you can get his 
family history afterward.” 

“Those Dills were sort of relations of mine. 
It would be funny if he was one of ’em, wouldn’t 
it?” persisted Debby, as she heaped the old 
man’s plate with eatables, which he devoured 
ravenously, unembarrassed by the curious and 
eager gaze of the five children, and the investi- 
gations of Ponto, who from the first had re- 
garded the stranger with evident distrust. 

For this Ponto probably had no better reason 
than that the man was poorly clad; for the dog, 
as you know, is a natural aristocrat, and will 
drive away the man who approaches your door 
in rags and a slouched hat, while he suffers the 
man in broadcloth and a stovepipe to pass un- 
challenged. Is it that by some subtle instinct 
he divines that rags and filth are apt to be the 
reward of ill-doing, and neatness and thrift the 
reward of well-doing? 

But good little Mrs. Ratchet did not at all 
sympathize with this view of the case, and re- 
buked Ponto for his want of hospitality. Asa 
rule, the more wretched a human being was, the 
more she took him into her motherly heart. 
Accordingly she was greatly delighted when she 
found that her present guest had once had rela- 
tives in Pasumpsic, and she and all the five chil- 
dren immediately took to calling him ‘‘Grand- 
father Dill.” 

“Only think, John,”’ said she, when the old 
man had gone to bed, “the says his folks came 
from Pasumpsic. No doubt he is some relation 
to us.” 

“Tt must be a great comfort to find yourself 
fortieth cousin to a tramp,” said John. 

The next morning Grandfather Dill was so ill 
from the effects of his exposure that he was un- 
able to rise, and what with the hot herb-teas 
with which Mrs. Ratchet scalded him inside, and 
the mustard-plasters with which she flayed him 
outside, it was a wonder he ever did rise; but 
in a few days he was able to sit in the great 








arm-chair in the corner, and began to talk about 
resuming his wanderings again. 

For this, however, he was manifestly too fee- 
ble, and John went to the town authorities to 
get them to take him off his hands. They all 
with one accord declared that he was none of 
their pauper, that they were already overrun 
with tramps, and that the only thing they felt 
justified in doing was to forward. him to Little- 
ton, where he stated that he belonged. 

But Mrs. Ratchet in her turn was equally de- 
cided that he should not be moved in his present 
condition, and John quite agreed with her. So 
Grandfather Dill staid on and on, till it became 
evident that he never would take the journey to 
Littleton, or any other journey but the last long 
journey which awaits us all. 

Meantime, John’s conduct elicited various 





and some blamed. 





comments from his towns-people,—some praised | 


“Who is Prisey?” asked John, 

“Nobody; I don’t know any such person, 
Bring the notary.” 

At first John put him off, for he did not wish 
to offend the notary by asking him to come and 
make a pauper’s will; but the old man was so 
persistent that for the sake of quieting him he 
tinally acceded to his request, and the will was 
duly made, signed, sealed and delivered. 

“If there is any truth in this, you’re a rich 
man,”’ said the notary to John. 

After this Grandfather Dill seemed satisfied, 
though he failed rapidly; but a few minutes 
before he died he murmured, “Poor Priscy! 
Perhaps she wasn’t so much to blame, after 
all.” 

That the property so liberally bequeathed 
to him existed anywhere but in Grandfather 
Dill’s imagination, John did not believe, and 
but for the notary would scarcely have given 
the matter another thought; but the notary 
said the old man had given the items of the 
will with great precision, which was in itself 
an indication of its truthfulness, and that it 
was very easy to find out whether there was 
anything in it or not. For his part, he thought 
it worth looking into. 

John said it was his opinion that the old 
man had nothing but the rags on his back, 
but still, as Mr. Armstrong was about to send 
him away ona business commission, he could 
easily take Littleton on his route, thereby 
“killing two birds with one stone,’’ as he jest- 
ingly observed. 

To his unbounded surprise, and to the equal 
surprise of the Littleton people, he ascertained 
through a lawyer that the seeming pauper was 
indeed the owner of thousands. 

He had no relations in that town, nor was 
it known that he had any elsewhere. He was 
not a native of Littleton, however, but had 
come, it was believed, from Pomfret; so to 
Pomfret went John. 

None of the younger generation remembered 
any Dills, but some of the older ones knew 
that there had once been such a family, though 
they had long since lost all knowledge of 
them. 

“If anybody can tell you about them, old 
Granny Madison can,”’ said the landlord of 
the Eagle Hotel. ‘She knows everything. 
She’s a regular ‘History of Pomfret’ in one 

volume.” And so it proved. 

“Do LT remember Mr. Dill—Joshua Dill?” said 
the old lady. “To be sureI do. He was one of 
our leading citizens once, but after he quarrelled 
with his daughter he was ail broken up.” 

‘Then he had a daughter?” 

“Yes; a stubborn, headstrong piece as ever 
lived, and wild and heedless besides. He 
couldn’t do anything with her after her mother 
died. At last he got so angry at something,—I 
never could find out precisely what,—that he 
scoided her worse than common, and she threat- 
ened to go off and leave him to himself. He 
told her to go if she wanted to, but she should 
never come back if she did. 

‘He didn’t expect she’d go, but she went, and 
nobody knows that they ever saw each other 
again. Mahala Blunt, that kept house for him, 
told the story, all she knew of it, and she said it 
was pitiful tosee him after she'd gone. He’d 


Hans Schneider said, “I always thought John | steal out to the gate, and look up and down the 
was a fool, and now I know it, burdening | road half a dozen times in an evening, and she 


| himself with a pauper in these hard times. He’ll 
come to the poorhouse himself yet, see if he 
| don’t.” 

As Grandfather Dill grew weaker he had, or 
seemed to have, some strange fancies. He often 


at last one day he asked John to bring the notary 
to make his will. 

“T am going to make it in favor of you and 
your wife,” said he; ‘‘you’ve both been good to 
me, and she was a Dill, or her mother was; and 
| as for Priscy’’—there he stopped, 





muttered the name of ‘Priscy,’”’ coupled with | 
the words, “‘She shan’t have a cent of it!”’ and | 





knew he was looking for Priscy.” 

“Prisey?’”? said John. 

“Yes; her name was Priscilla, you know. 
But Priscy never came, and by-and-by he seemed 
to give it up, and after that the only object he 
had in the world appeared to be to save and 
hoard money. And it didn’t do him any good 
either, for he wouldn’t even allow himself enough 
to eat, nor Mahala neither. At last she said she 


couldn’t stand it any longer, and she left him, 
and by-and-by he sold out and went nobody 
knows where.” 

‘And the daughter?” 
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“Oh, most likely she’s dead! There’s been a 
good many stories afloat about her, but come to 
sift them they didn’t amount to much.”’ 

Then John thanked the old lady for her in- 
formation, and having in his turn told her what 
he knew of Mr. Dill, took his leave. 

When John reported to Mr. Hatch, his lawyer, 
the very meagre information he had gathered at 
Pomfret, that gentleman said, “It isn’t of the 
slightest consequence, sir; all the relations in 
the world couldn’t upset the will, which is per- 
fectly legal.” 

John smiled. “I suppose the best way to as- 
certain whether the daughter is living would be 
to advertise, wouldn’t it?” he asked. 

“Doubtless it would; but what do you want 
to ascertain for? You’ll only make trouble for 
yourself,” - 

“It seems to me the right thing to do,’’ said 
John; “and as I don’t understand much about 
such matters, I will get you to attend to it for 
me, and send me word if you hear anything.” 

“Of course I will attend to it if such are your 
orders; but mind, sir, it is not by my advice, 
and I decline to be held responsible for the con- 
sequences,” 

“T hold no one responsible but myself,” said 
John. 

The news of John’s fortune reached home be- 
fore he did, and he at once became a very im- 
portant personage in the village. Not only did 
his old friends flock around him with congratu- 
lations, but those who had formerly overlooked 
the poor mechanic entirely, suddenly discovered 
that he was a man of extraordinary merit. Mr. 
Armstrong expressed joy at his good luck; at 
the same time he said, “I don’t see how I am to 
get along without you.” 

“Perhaps you won’t have to,” said John. “I 
mean to keep right on with my work at present.’ 

As for Mrs. Ratchet, she declared it was like 
a fairy story. She would have a new silk dress 
before another Sunday. ‘Who would have 
dreamed when you brought that old man home 
that it would end like this?” 

“It hasn’t ended,”’ said John. 

“There, that’s just like you,” said Debby; 
“‘you’re never excited whatever happens. Now 
I feel just like dancing and clapping my hands.” 

And Debby executed a pirouette, which was 
the means of bringing her foot down upon Ponto’s 
tail. He ran under the table with a yelp, and 
she dragged him out and patted him, saying, 
“Never mind, Ponto; you shall have a beautiful 
new collar with a silver label, so you shall.” 

“Debby,” said John, “if anything should hap- 
pen that this money should turn out not to be 
ours after all, would it be such a terrible disap- 
pointment to you?” 

“Oh, John, what do you mean?” said Debby. 

“Grandfather Dill had a daughter,” said John. 
“Don’t you remember his last words?” 

“Yes,—let me see. He said, ‘Poor Priscy! 
Perhaps she wasn't so much to blame, after all.’ ” 

“Weill, Priscy was his daughter. If she is alive, 
her father’s money is rightfully hers.” 

“In spite of the will?’’ 

“In spite of the will,”’ said John. 

“But she may be dead. I hope she is. O 
Lordy! I didn’t mean to say that.””, And Debby 
clapped her hand over her mouth as if to keep 
back the wicked words, ‘‘But to think of being 
as poor as ever again after all our plans and 
hopes! Why didn’t you tell me there was a 
doubt about it in the first place?” 

“Because you went on so you didn’t give me 
time,” said John. “Besides, it isn’t really set- 
tled that we give up the money even if Priscy is 
alive.” 

“How is anybody going to know what you 
mean?” said Debby, impatiently. “Didn't you 
just say it was rightfully hers in spite of the 
will?” 

“Yes; and I think it is rightfully, though not 
legally. Now Iam going to leave it for you to 
decide; but first make the case your own. Sup- 
pose your father had left a fortune, and had 
willed it away from you to comparative stran- 
gers?” 

“That's what you call leaving it to me to de- 
cide,” said Debby. “You put it so there’s only 
one thing I can say, and then ask me to decide. 
Oh, Ponto, Ponto! it’s very plain you will never 
get your new collar, nor I my new silk, after 
all,—not if she’s in the world.”’ 

“Then you wouldn't like to keep the money 
from Grandfather Dill’s daughter?” 

“Of course I shouldn’t. How foolish you do 
talk, John!’’ 

Three months afterwards John received a dis- 
patch from Lawyer Hatch which caused him to 
take a second journey. The advertisement had 
been answered by a woman who proved herself 
to be the missing daughter of Grandfather Dill 
beyond a donbt. 

She was a poor widow, and supported herself 


and little boy by coarse sewing. A wretched | 
support it afforded her, and she was found living 
in a tenement attic, with health and spirits bro- 
ken by misfortune, 

She said that she had long since repented her 
folly in leaving her father, and had once gone 
back to her early home to be reconciled to him, 
but the place was then in the hands of strangers, 
After that she had been unable to learn anything 
of him, and had believed him long since dead. 
Such was the story John brought home to his 
wife. 

“I’m sure it was a providence that led me to 
run against Grandfather Dill that stormy night,” 
said John; “but for that his daughter would 
Mirely have died of her hardships, and the poor 
little boy would have been left to charity, which 
was what she most dreaded. But then I suppose 
there’s a providence in everything.” 

‘“He’s the strangest man I ever saw,” said 
Lawyer Hatch, speaking of John. “He took as 
much pains to hunt up an heir to the old man, 
and to give her the money that was willed to 
him, as anybody else would to have kept one 
out of the way.” 

“I declare, he’s a bigger fool than I took him 
to be!’’ said Hans Schneider; ‘“‘and that’s say- 
ing a good deal. 

Perhaps some of my readers will agree with 
Hans; but many, I know, will think as I do, 
that John was an unconscious hero. 


—— er” 
For the Companion. 
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The man who wounds thy soul 
Thy brightest jewel shows; 
The worm doth pierce the shell, 
The pearl the wound doth close. ¢ 
Mrs. MILLARD. 4 
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For the Companion, 
A SCHOOL-BOY’S STORY. 

And now, boys, I’m going to tell you about 
Amthur Elliot. He was a royal fellow. You 
can’t find many like him, Everybody round 
Linwood Academy used to know him, or hear of 
him at least, for he was always saving somebody 
from drowning, or pitching in when two fellows 
were against one, or doing something or other 
like King Arthur, or Gen. Washington, or some 
of them story-book heroes. 

I would just like to know, too, where there’s an- 
other fellow as handsome as King Arthur, as we 
got to calling him. You see, he looked likea 
king, with his yellow hair curling all over his 
head, and his blue eyes, that looked like steel 
when he was angry. And then he had sucha 
lofty way of interfering when there was a fight, 
shaking the big boys as if they were so many 
babies. 

He was only nineteen, but he was six feet 
high, and as broad-shouldered a fellow as you 
often see. The big boys used to grumble, and 
say they reckoned he was a prize-fighter before 
he came to Linwood, and that he was an over- 
bearing tyrant, and all that; but everybody 
knew it was just because he was so good and 
kind-hearted, and that he had to take those fel- 
lows in hand to give us little chaps a chance for 
our lives. 

The way they tised to treat us when he wasn’t 
round would make your hair stand on end. We 
used to feel—some of us who were far from our 
folks—as if we'd like to drown ourselves in the 
mill-pond; only King Arthur told us he reckoned 
that pond hadn’t any bottom, and that we'd 
never stop going down if we tried it. So we 
thought we'd better try and stand the big boys. 

I just wish you'd seen him when they were 
abusing us. He would straighten himself and 
march right up to’em with his eyes blazing, 
and say, very softly and politely, — 

“Gentlemen, this cruelty must stop right here. 
If it doesn’t, I shall be obliged to take the first 
one of you in hand who dares to impose on 
these little chaps!”’ 

You better believe they let us alone then, un- 
less they got us on the sly. We caught it 
right and left, then. Of course most of them 
pretended to think the world and all of King 
Arthur. His folks lived in California, and they 
must have been very rich, judging from the 
money they sent him, and the. way he scat- 
tered it. He didn’t think more of five dollars 
than some of the other chaps did of ten cents. 
He was always giving something to somebody, 
but he used to give steady-like to Bill Evans 
and his folks. 

Bill was a cripple, and lived down to Trout 
Creek, where we Linwood boys used to fish and 
bathe. He made a little money digging bait, 
and showing people the best trout-holes; but he 
couldn’t do much, any way, and he had a sick 
mother and two little sisters on his hands, 


and they'd leave him there for a long time be-! 
fore they'd give it back. Why, when I’m big, 
if I’m going on as those rowdy chaps did, I'd 
rather die right here in my tracks. 

Bill wouldn’t tell King Arthur about them, 
for he worshipped the very ground Arthur trod 
on, and didn’t like to get him into any trouble. 
He would say,— 

“You see Arthur’s such a splendid fellow 
that I hate to have him take up for a poor 
cripple like me. Them fellows don’t like him 
any too wellas itis. I wouldn’t like to set ’em 
against him any more,—’specially that Louis 
Granger.” 

Now it isn’t right to use bad words, but it did 
seem as if that Granger was just made up of 
wickedness generally, with plenty of sneakiness 
thrown in. 

We little fellows used to go to Trout Creek 
every Saturday morning to bathe. The big 
boys gave us just two hours, and took all the 
rest of the day for themselves,—to bathe and 
fish, and do what they chose to. We didn’t 
dare show the tip of our noses down there after 
our time was up. Sometimes they used to run 
down ahead of time, too, and hustle us away; 
just as if the creek belonged tothem and we 
were trespassing. 

Well, one Saturday we went down, and Bill 
Evans went with us; for he wanted to catch some 
trout. We were splashing about in the water 
just as merry as could be, when we saw Louis 
Granger creep down the bank and pounce upon 
our pile of clothes, 

We hollered at him, and Bill, who was sitting 
on the bank, cried ont,— 

“OQ. Mr. Granger, don’t take the boys’ clothes 
away from them! You sha’n’t do it while I’m 
here!” 

Just as he rose to his feet, Granger jerked the 
crutch from him and sent it whirling into the 
creek; and, if you’ll believe it, he kicked the 
poor boy in the side as he fell to the ground! 

“Take that, Mr. Impudence,” he said. ‘‘How 
dare you dictate to a gentleman, you miserable 
beggar? You’ll get your clothes in a hurry, 
boys! You’ll have to come for ’eém, and the 
academy grounds are crowded with ladies and 
gentlemen to-day.” Then he ran away with 
everything but our shoes, 

You better believe we were in a fix. Bill 
couldn’t help us, for his crutch was gone, and 
he sat there groaning. He said his side hurt 
him where he was kicked, and we knew it must, 
for those big beastly feet were like a horse’s 
hoofs. We were sorry for Bill and for ourselves, 
too. We crawled up on a log that was in the 
creek, to be handy to take to water, you know, 
if people came to cross the ford, and there we 
sat, angry and blue enough. 

But in about half an hour we lteard a whistle 
on the other side of the ford, and we just 
shouted, ‘‘Here’s King Arthur!”? We knew his 
whistle, and that he had gone to Stanville that 
morning to get his letters. 

When he came up, he stopped and called out, 
**‘What on earth are you little monkeys sunning 
yourselves on a log for, like so many terrapins? 
Time’s nearly up. It wants ten minutes to ten, 
and then the Philistines will be down upon you! 
Quick! Vamose!”’ 

“We can’t!”? we criad. ‘Louis Granger stole 
our clothes, and left us here with nothing but 
our shoes.” 

King Arthur looked at us, and I supposé we 
did look funny perched on the log, and some of 
us crying. Anyhow, he laughed till he couldn’t 
stand, then wiped his eyes and got up, and all 
of a sudden, he saw Bill sitting under the bank. 

“Why, Bill,” he said, ‘“‘why didn’t you help 
those poor little chaps, and go after their 
clothes?” 

Then we told him how Louis Granger had 
thrown Bill’s crutch in the creek, and it floated 
off, and how he kicked him in the side, and we 
reckoned he was half-killed. 

There was no laugh in King Arthur then; but 
we saw his eyes begin to blaze. He went up 
to Bill, and examined him carefully; but we 
couldn’t hear what he said, he spoke se low. 
He then turned, and went up the hill with such 
long strides that we said it was like the seven- 
leagued boots. We knew help was coming 
when he went after it, so we waded ashore and 
waited. 

We didn’t wait very long till we saw him 
coming back, holding on to some one who was 
just buried in clothes, they were so piled up in 
hisarms. We didn’t know who it was till he 
pitched ’em down among us, and we saw Louis 
Granger’s ugly, wicked face. It was uglier than 
ever, for there was a brnise on his forehead, and 
his big mouth was swollen up like a sausage. 





The way some of those big rowdy boys used 
to treat Bill was a burning shame. They’d jerk 








He was turning to go away, never saying a 
word, when King Arthur seized him again, and 


away his crutch, so he couldn’t walk a step, ' led him up to Bill. 
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“Make somé atonement to this poor boy, 
whom you have hart and insulted. Apologize} 
Do something—like a gentleman, if you can!” 

Granger, looking blacker than ever, took fifty 
cents out of his pocket, and held it towards Bill, 
King Arthur struck up his hand, and the money 
flew into the creek. 

“He doesn’t want your money,” he cried, 
“and he doesn’t want an apology, now, froma 
dastardly sneak, who thinks a few cents will 
pay for everything!” 

I tell you, he looked grand! Just Bike the 
picture of St. George and the dragon in the 
church. We were proud of him, I can tell you, 
for we knew he had punished Granger, and 
brought him down with the clothes, 

But I must tell you the las- ‘hing King Ar. 
thur did at school. Every mean thing Granger 
could do against him, he did after that. But 
Arthur didn’t mind him any more than if he 
had been a barking cur. You see, he never 
pitched into a fellow unless it was to help some- 
body else. He knew he stood first with the 
Principal and all the Faculty, and no one could 
harm him with them. So he didn’t 
whether Granger hated him or not. 

Well, one winter night, the main academy 
building took fire, close to where we all slept. 
It was abont two o’clock in the morning, and 
there was a high wind blowing. It was an aw- 
ful time, and it’s more than I can tell how they 
managed to get us all out. They never would 
have done it if it hadn’t been for King Arthur, 
He was so cool, and seemed to know just what 
ought to be done. The fire-engines cowldn't 
come from the town in time to do any good, so 
everybody gave the building up. 

“At least, no lives will be lost,” said the Prin- 
cipal. ‘Thank Heaven, all the boys are safe!” 

“I don’t see Granger among them,” said one 
of the professors, 

When we came to find out, Granger wasn't 
there, sure enough, 

All at once, we heard an awful screech, and 
there was Granger at the study window, in the 
third story, with the fire just tearing away be- 
hind him, and everywhere around him a perfect 
sea of flame. He had jumped on the window- 
sill and was sereaming for help. But whe could 
help him? 

“Steady, Granger!’”? we heard King Arthur 
ery out. ‘Don’t jump, or you'll be killed, I’m 
coming to you.” 

Just then the engine and the ladders came 
up. I don’t know who helped to put up the long 
ladder, for there was so much smoke, and flame, 
and noise, that we little fellows couldn’t see 
all that was done, But it was put up, though it 
didn’t quite reach the window. 

We saw the Principal and the Professors try 
and keep King Arthur from going up; but he 
just laughed in that way of his, and went on 
We littie boys couldn’t help crying out whenever 
the flames seemed to fly out at him as he was 
going up. 

We saw him put up his arms and help Granger 
to the ladder as if he was his best friend; but 
the fellow was so scared that Arthur had to hold 
on to him all the way down. 

Just as they got to the parlor windows, on 
the lower story, a great torrent of flame came 
pouring out right against them. And then we 
heard a crash, for the ladder had come down. 
We eried out with horror, for we thought our 
dear King Aythur, wham we loved so much, was 
killed. 

Granger, whom we hated worse than ever, 
got up direct}y, and did not seem to be fiurt any 
to speak of. But King Arthur's handsome face 
was all scorched and his hair singed off, and he 
lay a long time, as it seemed then, without mov- 
ing or speaking. 

But he wasn’t dangerously hurt, In about 
week, his schoolmates were allowed to see him, 
—we little chaps the first, as he wished it. His 
head was bandaged, and he had scars on his 
face, which made us cry out that we hated old 
Granger, and wished he'd let him bum up. We 
didn’t know what he tried to save him for, he 
always was so mean to him and to everybody. 

“Why, boys, you wonldn’t have had me act 
otherwise,” he said, with a smile. “I knew! 
conid save him, and wasn’t it better that I did?” 

We couldn’t think it was better he should be 
scarred; but then, too, we felt he couldn't be 
our own dear King Arthur if he didn’t act splen- 
didly and braver than any one else. So we 
shook our heads and said nothing, 

But while we were sitting in a raw round the 
bed, shaking our heads, who should come in but 
Granger himself! What does he do but march 
to the bed, and, taking King Arthur’s hand, he 
kissed it, and the tears dropped from his eye 
till we every one kept him company! It was 
astonishing, I can tell you. 

“Arthur,” he said, “you’ve showed me how 
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mean and despicable I am,” 
couldn’t say any more, 

We thought it was a good thing he had found 
out how mean he was, so we nudged each other 
and said so in a whisper. 

“['m not worthy of one 6f those scars, and 
they tell me one of your eyes is seriously in- 
I want to ask you to forgive me, for 
God knows I can never forgive myself for my 
conduct to you, noble and good as you are!”’ 

We knew well enough that Arthur would for- 
give him, for we forgave him ourselves. He 
was a changed boy from that day, and never 
troubled us again. Why, when our friend went 
away, he used to take his place, and fight 
for us. 

That's all. King Arthur got well, and wasn’t 
pliud, and went away before next term to Cali- 
fornia. We heard, the other day, he had mar- 
ried a beautiful young lady. Maybe he did, 
but the young lady ought to be a good deal 
more than beautiful to be worthy of King 
Arthur, 


and then he 


jured. 


+2 


TEACH ME. 
Teach me to live! 


Lis easier far to die— 
Geultly cua sileutly to pass away— 
On carth’s log uight to close the heavy eye, 
And waken in the glorious realms of day. 
Teach me that harder lesson—how to live, 
fo serve thee in the darkest paths of life; 
Arin me for conflict, now tresh vigor give, 
And make me more than conqueror in the strife. 


> aa 





For the Companion, 


A BRAVE BOY. 


Presence of mind has been defined as a quick 
comprehension of peril, and an equally quick un- 
derstanding of bow to avoid or master it. It isa 
special wttribute of the bravest and coolest minds, 
for cowardice always bewilders. 

A mind quaking and shrinking with fear is so 
much ahsorbed in the present peril as to be blind to 
the possiblé meaus of escape fromit. An instance 
of what [ call great presence of mind has lately 
come under my observation, and according to my 
usual custom, I lay it before the readers of the 
Companion : 

It was a bright morning in early September, when 
Allan Longbridge, a boy about fifteen, started fram 
his father’s farm with a basket of eggs for an aunt 
in the village of Glasmire, about five miles distant. 

“You'd better catch the pony and ride, Allan,” 
said his mother. “It must be very wet in the woods, 
after the heavy rain of yesterday.” 

“T rather not,” he replied, “for I want to fill 
the basket with muscadines when I am on the way 
back, and the pony won’t stand. I don’t mind wet, 
you know.” 

On his way back, when within two miles of home, 
he commenced picking muscadines in the woods, 
Soon he came toa very tempting vine, loaded with 
ripe black bunches, The vine had run into a gum- 
tree. Ina moment he was in the tree, and was fill- 
ing his basket. 

“Come down from there!’ cried a strange harsh 
voice beneath the treé, 

Allan looked down, 


A singular-looking man was 
standing there, 


He was tall and powerfully built, 
with long gray hair, full of dead leaves and straw, 
Mid a gray beard, ajso matted and full of trash. 
His clothes were ragged, and filthy in the extreme, 
aud he had a long strip of a tattered sheet tied 
around his neck as a kind of mantle, 

“Don’t you hear me? I say come down from 
there!” his wild, blood-shot eyes glaring up at the 
boy. Allan thought he’d rather not, and climbed 
up higher. He was a cool, fearless boy, but the evi- 
dent madness he saw in the man’s eyes made him 
quail. 

“You needn’t try to escape me,’’—giving the tree 
such.a violent shake that he almost dislodged Allan 
from his seat among the branches, “Don’t you 
kuow who Tam? I’m Abraham, —the patriarch 
Abraham,—and [I’ve been watching for you for 
three days and nights!” 

“A furious madman,” thought poor Allan, who 
realized his own dangerous and helpless situation 
with a throb of fear, 

“I say come down!”’ thundered the maniac. “I'd 
climb up after you, but I’m afraid to tear my sacri- 
ficial robe,” touching the tattered sheet. 

Asudden thought crossed Allan’s mind. If the 
Man could only be got away from the tree, so as to 
sive him a chance to run for his life! Anything 
would be better than to be treed in this way. 

With remarkable quickness of thouglw, the boy 
called out, “I’m not coming down from this tree, so 
you're bound to come up afterme. Why don’t you 
£0 and take off your robe, and hide it in that thiciet, 
there,”—pointing to a distant thicket,—“so that no- 
body will steal it, and then come up after me?” 

“So Iwill,” said the madman, and started in a 
half-ran for the thicket. Now was Allan’s time. 
He slipped down quiétly, and moving with as little 
hoise as possible, tried to make his way to the road. 
But the snap of a dry twig under his feet caught the 
acute hearing of the maniac. He turned, saw the 
boy rauning, and with a wild yell, he set off in hot 
Pursuit. 

It Wasa terrible race. Allan had the start, but 
With agony he saw on glancing back that the man’s 
long strides were shortening the distance between 
them. If he could but reach the road! People 
Were passing often, and he would get help. 


He raised his voice in a shrill cry to attract atten- 
tion, but the loud rear of the man behind answered 
it. The road was but a few rods off when his foot 
caught in a tangled vine of ground ivy, and he fell 
to the ground. 

Before he could rise, his pursuer had clutched him 
in a grip like iron, and dragged him to his feet. The 
mood of the madman had changed, and his anger 
was turned into wild mirth. 

“So you thought to give your old dad the slip,” 
he eried, laughing. “You wicked boy, to fly in 
God’s face in that way! Come along. It’s almost 
time. Don’t utter a cry,’’—pressing his hand on the 
boy’s mouth, as he was about to scream for help. 
“We've got a path to tread that God has set for us, 
and I’m not going to let you fly in His face. Come 
on, [saac.”’ 

The maniac thought himself Abraham, and poor 
Allan, Isaac. Allan, terrified as he was, was yet 
cool enough to see in what direction the man was 
dragging him through the forest. Over every step 
of that way had he nutted or gathered blackber- 
ries; and when they at last emerged into an open 
space which the children of the neighborhood 
called a “fairy ring,” Allan’s eyes fell upon a little 
faintly -traced path, which he knew led to his 
father’s farm, from there not more than a mile by 
that short cut. 

He did not trnst himself to think of his parents 
and his home. His whole mind was fixed upon 
some plan of escape. The pretty little fairy ring 
was strangely altered. The grass was trodden and 
strewed with dead boughs, and in the very midst 
was a kind of platform, built of large boughs. 

With a thrill of horror, Allan saw on the platform 
a large rusty butcher-knife. Still holding him, 
the madman drew from under the platform a piece 
of stout twine, with which he tied the boy’s hands 
together, muttering to himself all the time. He 
then seated him with his face turned carefully to 
the east. 

“Behold the altar,” cried the maniac, tossing up 
his arms. “God called me to build it, saying, ‘Take 
Isaac, thine only son, and offer him up to me.’ Here 
1 am, Lord, and here is the sacrifice. Pray, Isaac, 
for when the sun touches the west side of the altar, 
thy time has come, and thy blood must be spilled.”’ 

The man then began a kind of low chant and 
dance, advancing to the altar and then receding 
fromit. He brandished the knife about his head, 
every now and then giving himself a gash with it, 
and letting the blood drip on the platform. 

With a horrible fascination, Allan watched his 
every movement. He saw the glare of his eyes 
getting more and more frenzied at every round of 
his wild dance. He saw, too, the ray of sunlight 
drawing nearer and nearer to the fatal west corner. 
How fast it came! Did the sun ever move so fast 
before? Was all this nota horrible dream, or was 
it true that his life would end in a few minutes? 
And end in such a manner,—only to be discovered 
when some young playmate would stray after nuts 
to the ring, and shrink back with horror at the sight 
before him. 

But yet, in spite of all this, his mind was as clear 
as ever,and as ready to catch at any loophole of 
escape. He prayed as one in the agony of death 
would do for deliverance. He thought of all the 
cases his mother used to tell of where answers to 
prayers came when mortal aid was powerless. 


Still the line of light crept on and on, up and up, 
until it rested on the cornerof doom. The madman 
had ceased his wild dances, and with his hands 
clasped in fervent prayer, was watching the ray of 
sunlight. 

solemnly he approached the boy. “The time has 
come, my son,” he said. “It’s hard for you, but my 
delight is to obey my God. Come, come, the hour 
has struck.” 

Alan tried prayers, supplication, though he felt 
it was a useless waste of breath. The man did not 
even seem to hear him. 

“Come, come!’’ he repeated, and finding that Al- 
lan struggled violently, he took him up in his 
brawny arms and threw him on the altar. Holding 
him there with one hand, he raised the knife to 
heaven, And muttered a kind of wild prayer. The 
wretched boy, with his senses acutely sharpened, 
heard a crackling of the branches and twigs, 


Was help coming? By an extraordinary effort, 
he wrenched himself from the madman’s grasp, and 
rolled over the platform to the ground with a loud 
cry. He saw before him no human being to save, 
but a calf staring at the strange scene. By asudden 
inspiration, he called out to the man, who had 
seized him again,— 

“Behold, Abraham, God does not will that you 
should kill yoursou! There is (the victim sent by 
Him for the altar.” 

The madman seized the idea with alacrity. He 
loosened his grip of the boy, and set off after the 
calf. Allan sprang to his feet, and tearing at the 
twine with his teeth, ran to the by-path in an oppo- 
site direction from the one the patriarch had 
taken. 

His bonds were soon loosened, and he flew rather 
than ran the mile to his home, He hoped the mad- 
man would be too busy with the calf to notice his 
flight until it was too late. He wasastrong, healthy 
boy, who had never known he had nerves, but when 
he rushed into the house, he terrified his mother by 
fainting away. 

“It’s a good thing to have presence of mind,” said 
his father, when the story was told. “This time it 
has certainly saved your life.” 

“But if he hadn’t known the story of Abraham 
and Isaac by heart,” said his mother, “what use 
would his presence of mind have been? So, after 





all, it was knowledge of the Bible that, with God’s 
help, saved my boy.” 

But, for all that, the chapter of the sacrifice of 
Abraham always made him shudder. The old hor- 
ror comes upon me,” he said to me one day, “when- 
ever I open that page. I’ve found out by experi- 
ence how Isaac felt. My old Abraham, I heard, was 
an escaped lunatic. He never made his sacritice of 
the calf, but was taken in pursuit of it. He’s in the 
asylum at Salem now.” 


-_——_ +ooe__—_—_——_— 


A FEAT OF HORSEMANSHIP. 


Englishmen and Americans ride well as long as 
they ride a trained saddle-horse and meet with no 
accident. Buta South American or an Indian will 
ride a wild horse, and encounter an accident with 
a skill which seldom permits tlm to be worsted, 

An English engineer, while engaged in a deer- 
hunt in Southern Brazil, saw a feat of horseman- 
ship which, though involuntary, shows how mind 
and limbs can be trained to meet an emergency. 

A negro slave had been ordered to the top of some 
rising ground to look for cattle. He was going ata 
sharp gallop when his mule suddenly put a fore- 
foot in a hole, and went down as if shot through the 
heart. 

An Euglish or American rider would have in- 
stinctively gripped the saddle with both legs, and 
attempted to stick toit. Notso this Brazilian negro. 
He threw back his body, opened his legs, alighted 
on the ground and started onarun. Ina few strides 
he stopped himself, and returning, caught his mule 
just as it got upon its legs again. Remounting he 
rode off, as if nothing had happened. 

“That’s a trick,’ remarked a Brazilian to the en- 
gineer, “you English could never do with your 
‘monkey’ style of riding.” 

The English rider keeps his seat by the “grip’”’ of 
the muscles of his thighs; the Brazilian retains his 
by “balancing”? himself. His stirrap only admits 
the insertion of his big toe, so that he cannot be en- 
tangled with it in case of an accident. 


+or- 


TO MYSELF. 


Let nothing make thee sad or fretful, 
Or too regretful; 
Be still. 
What God hath ordered must be right, 
Then find it in thine own delight, 
My will. 


Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 
One watches all with care most true, 
Doubt not that He will give thee, too, 
Thy part. 


Only be steadfast, never waver, 
Nor seek earth’s favor, 
But rest. 
Thou knowest what God wills must be 
For all His creatures—so for thee— 
he best. 
PAUL FLEMMING, 1609-1640, 
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FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


Washington Irving. 


It is always a great pleasure when young people 
gather around me and ask about authors whose 
works have interested them. It has been my pleas- 
ant lot in life to dwell more or less among writers of 
books, and to enjoy habitually the sweet influences 
of their friendship, and as I grow older I like to talk 
and write concerning them, 

I remember very well what confused notions I had 
when a growing urchin of those who wrote the books 
which interested me, It seemed to my boyish fancy 
they must belong to an entirely different order of 
being from the men and women I was accustomed 
to meet in every-day life. 

The author of **Robinson Crusoe,” for instance, I 
supposed was a kind of god-like personage, resem- 
bling the wonderful creatures described in my Latin 
school-books; and whenI read the name of “Daniel 
De Foe”’ on the title-page, I never imagined him as 
being less than ten feet high, or wearing any other 
garments than those that were wrought of silk and 
gold. 

It never occurred to me until I was quite a lad 
that Sir Walter Scott and Fenimore Cooper were 
members of society, and walked the streets like 
other people. In our reading-books were extracts 
frem the writings of Bryant, and Dana, and Chan- 
ning, but I never thought I should one day perhaps 
look upon those distinguished men, and hear the 
sound of their voices, F 

One of the poems in our reader had the name of 
“Henry W. Longfellow” printed at the bottom of it, 
but the possibility of encountering Mr. Longfellow 
in the flesh never occurred to me, A fellow in our 
class told us once that all the names at the bottom 
of the pieces we read belonged to giants, having, I 
suppose, heard his father say that certain writers 
were “giants of learning ;’’ and so we came to think 
all authors were big-bodied people. 

One of the works I most delighted in when a boy 
was “The Sketch-Book”’ of Washington Irving. It 
was a grand-looking octavo, printed on generous 
type, and always had the place of honor on our 
centre-table. It must have been an early edition of 
that famous book, and the binding in which it was 
enshrined attested the value placed upon the pre- 
cious volume. 

The first piece I remember to have read in it was 
the story of “Rip Van Winkle,” and to this day I 
can recall the absorbing interest with which that 





narration filled and thrilled me. It was like nothing 





I had ever read before, and every page of it en- 
chanted me. 

Apart from the story itself, the style captivated 
and entranced my companions and myself. I could 
see the light smoke curling up from the little Dutch 
village. The lordly Catskills rose up to my imagina- 
tion, and gathered a hood of gray vapors about their 
summits. The time-worn and weather-beaten house 
of Rip himself was a real dwelling to my delighted 
fancy. The dog, Wolf, aud the dame his mistress, 
were alike realities to me, 

And Rip, with his “foolish, well-oiled disposi- 
tion,” whistling “his life away in perfect content- 
ment,” shrugging his shoulders and saying nothing 
to his wife’s bitter lectures, was a substantial being 
whose existence was forever established in my young 
enjoyments. In short, I devoutly believed in the 
whole delightful paper, and always shall! 

Among the contents of “The Sketch-Book”’ which 
I was most attracted to next after “Rip Van Win- 
kle,” were “The Wife” and “The Widow and Her 
Son,” two of the most exquisite compositions in our 
English tongue. 

It happened just after I had read “The Sketch- 
Book”’ that I was turned loose into a large and well- 
selected library of standard English works, where I 
found awaiting my avidity, Irving’s “Bracebridge 
Hall,” “Tales of a Traveller,’* “Life of Columbus,” 
“Conquest of Grenada,” and “The Alhambra.” All 
these I devoured with a relish hardly to be de- 
scribed, and the appetite for my favorite author 
never flagged to the end of his writing-days. 

Everything he published in after-years I seized 
upon as it came from the press, and I count him as 
one of the great benefactors of my whole life; for 
he first taught me to despise mediocrity in litera- 
ture, and to turn away from the low and the base 
in art. 

When a boy I never supposed it would be my good 
fortune to meet a great author, a man whose fame 
the world had acknowledged, But one day, while 
still a youth, as L was turning over the leaves of a 
recent volume on a bookseller’s counter in New 
York, I heard the pleasant voice of a gentleman in- 
quiring for the very book I was handling. I at once 
gave the copy into his nands, and stood aside while 
he examined it. 

The bookseller, who happened to be on friendly 
terms with the elderly gentleman, whispered some- 
thing to him, and then came to me with the kind 
word that he would introduce me to Washington 
Irving if I desired it. From that time until he died 
I had the happiness of his friendship, and met him 
not infrequently both in New York and in his pleas- 
aut retreat at “Sunnyside.” 

The man was like his books, full of good-nature 
and genial kindness. Every one who knew him 
personally loved him. His spirit was gentle and 
modest as the morning light, and an ever-sweet 
serenity pervaded his presence. There was that in 
his voice which seemed the very sound of happy 
thoughts, and walking by his side, and listening to 
his pleasant tones, was like wandering in the green 
pastures and beside the still waters of contentment 
and peace. When Wieland wrote that line in 
“Oberon,”— 


“His eye a smile on all creation beamed,” 


he foreshadowed the author of “‘The Sketch-Book” 
and “Bracebridge Hall; for Irving has added to 
the world’s procession of humorous characters some 
of the most delightful people that ever brought 
honest laughter into the universe. When he winks 
and twinkles with merry conceits and exaggerations, 
there is no resisting his genius for fun, for the rich 
vein of his mirth is that genuine ore which will 
never be quoted below par. 

When Sir Walter Scott first got hold of “Knick- 
erbocker’s New York,” he wrote to Mr. Brevoort, 
“Our sides are absolutely sore with laughing ;"" and 
the whole world has never stopped laughing over 
that welcome book since it came out seventy years 
ago, and you may depend upon it the wise old world 
never will. 

I like to remember how often I have heard Dick- 
ens quote, with the keenest relish, exquisite pas- 
sages from “Bracebridge Hall,” the “Tales of a 
Traveller,” and “The Sketch-Book.” I find traces 
of Irving’s genius distinctly marked in the youthful 
writings of “Boz,” and no one can read them with- 
out perceiving how the mind of the young English 
writer had been saturated with those felicitous 
turns of expression which were native to Irving, 
and to him alone. 

There is one chapter in the “Sketch-Book” called 
“Little Britain,’ which Dickens, to the last year of 
his life, fairly revelled in; and when he took me into 
that region of London a shorttime before he died, 
it was to point out with fresh enthusiasm the locali- 
ties which Irving had described so many years 
before, 

Washington Irving was one of the most cheerful 
men I have ever known. His whole deportment 
gave evidences of uncommon spirits, and his 
abounding happy temperament was always appar- 
ent. From peculiar advantages of position and 
travel, he had a great store of facetious anecdotes, 
with which he delighted to enliven a companion. 
He said to me one day as we sat in the porch at his 
cottage,— 

“If I could make any poor fellow happy this 
morning, I would walk a long distance to doit. It 
3s precisely the weather to do somebody or other a 
good turn.” 

Any one not knowing Irving’s history would 
have said that, like John Logan’s “Cuckoo,” he 
had 


“No sorrow in his song, 
No winter in his year.” 
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And yet a great private grief hung like a cloud | were running all over the walls, and he drew 


over his whole life. In all literature I do not 
know a more pathetic chapter than that which 
records Irving’s irreparable loss in the death of 
the young girl he was to have married when he 
was about twenty-six years old. The Bible and 
prayer-book of Matilda Hoffman were his con- 
stant companions through life, travelling with 
him into all climes, and lying under his pillow 
while he slept in his frequent journeys about the 
world. 


my attention to the birds as they sang to him in 
and out of the branches near by his attractive 
dwelling. It was indeed a paradise of beauty 
which Irving had built up for himself and his 
friends, and no one could see him there without 
feeling that only poetic justice could have chosen 
for him a home so fitted to his happiness. 
Unless he had been free from all anxiety, and 
surrounded by exceptional conveniences for a 





There are evi- 
dences in his private 
journals and unpub- 
lished letters, that 
every day of his sub- 
sequent life after 
the death of Miss 
Hoffman this early 
sorrow bruised his 
heart. But he reso- 
lutely covered up 
his own wounds, and 
made it the duty of 
his life to impart 
happiness to others 
if he could not al- 
ways feel ithimself.  _ 

He was a lover of 
music and little chil- ‘4 i 
dren, and he used to 
say, ‘“They keep me 
young and _ buoyant, 
when without them ! 
might be desponding, 
and perhaps insensible 
to the blessings of exist- 
ence.” 

It is now ninety-five 
years since Washington 
Irving first opened his blue eyes in the 
city of New York. One day when he was 
five years old, his nurse saw General 
Washington on the street, and, proud of 
her pretty little charge, who had been 
named for our first President, marched 
up to the great man, and revealed the 
fact that the boy was called after him. 

Washington gave the lad his blessing, and 
laid his hand tenderly on the child’s head. The 
boon of that blessing and the gentle pressure 
on his forehead Irving believed attended him 
through life, and no doubt operated powerfully 
in determining him to write the life of our Rev- 
olutionary hero, [have faith in the effect of that 
child-encounter with Washington, and believe 
that it laid the foundation of that reverence for 
what is noble and good which was so marked 
a characteristic in Irving’s nature. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that Irving 
was born on the banks of that lordly Hudson, 
the surpassing beauty of which he was the first 
to describe adequately. While he was a pupil 
at Ann Kilmaster’s little school, struggling with 
the alphabet, which poor, patient Ann firmly 
believed he would never master, he used to 
ramble off on his own account, and watch the 
boats dancing on the rapid tides of the river. 

At fourteen he was a scholar in old Benjamin 
Romaine’s indifferent seminary, in what is now 
known as Fulton Street,—then called Partition 
Street. At sixteen his parents entered his name 
as a student at law in the office of an eminent 
advocate named Hoffman, and in that dingy 
little office he began his career as author. His 
first signature was “Jonathan Oldstyle,” but as 
he got on in letters he assumed the cognomen of 


“Geoffrey Crayon,” by which soubriquet he be- | 


came more and more widely known. 


He never permanently laid down his author- | 


pen after he once took it up in Mr. Hoffman’s 
office, but continued to delight his contemporary 
readers for more than fifty years with his orig- 
inal and welcome genius. 
ature never once halted during his life-time, and 
it is as vigorous and healthy to-day as ever. His 
was that first touch which betrays a primitive 
origin, and so it must always last. 

A few months ago I passed by Irving’s home 
at Sunnyside on the Hudson, and recalled the 
pleasant hours I had spent with him in that 
most lovely region. How well I remember the 
first time we walked out together from his shady 
porch, and the account he zave me of his first 
desire to pitch his tent in that delightful spot. 
He said it was a poor neglected cottage when 
the place firsi came into his possession, in 1835, 
bat the green bank and the locust trees attracted | 
him, 

As we went on together, he pointed out the 
wa'ks he had planned. the shrubs he had set | 
out, and the outbduild:nes he had added. He 
said the quaint old Dutch building after he had 
“tinkered” it had as many “angles and corners 
as a cocked hat,” 

Climbing roses and vigorous creeping plants 






literary life, he would hardly have been able 
when he was nearly 
seventy years old to 
undertake and ac- 
complish the “Life 
»f Washington,” 
the crowning pro- 
duction of his long 
and prosperous ca- 
reer. 

One night after he 
had been correcting 
some of the last 
pages of this his 
greatest work, in the 
month of November, 
1859, he complained 
of a sudden feeling 
of intense sadness, 
and turning to his 
niece, who had ac- 
companied him to 
his room to bid him 
good-night, he sank 
down and died with- 
out a struggle. The 
day chosen for his 
burial was in the 
calm and lovely Ind- 
dian summer weath- 
er, and the multi- 
tudes who had come 
up to “Sunnyside” 
for the love they 
bore its master, felt 
that the rites of that 
placid hour were 
akin to the life that had been passed among the 


| glorious scenery around them. 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 
a 
A USEFUL LIFE. 

Sixty-five years ago, a boy of sixteen years, 
living in Albany, N. Y., who was very fond 
of novel-reading, happened to take up a book 
on natural science, belonging to one of his moth- 
er's boarders. He became deeply interested in 
it. It turned his mind in an entirely new field 
of reading and of study. The owner of the book 
gave it to him, and nearly a quarter of a centu- 
ry later, the boy, then a famous man, wrote 
upon its fly-leaf that that work caused him to 
resolve that he would devote his life to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. 

This was Joseph Henry, the master-spirit 
among all Americans who have made science 
their life-pursuit; the Secretary of the Smithso- 
nian Institute at Washington, which has done as 
much to advance the cause of science in this 
country as any college or association. Prof. 
Henry has just died, being over eighty years of 
age. The scientific world mourns his loss, not 
only because he was a man of profound learn- 





His influence in liter- | 


ing and great originality, but also because of 
his noble heart and his gentle manners. 

| This life has many useful lessons. Here was 
a man who gave himself to study. He wasa 
closet student. His desire was to know the 
works and the laws of nature. A great many 
people who think themselves persons of hard, 
plain common-sense would probably say that 
his life could not then have been a useful one. 

Is this true? For many long years Prof. 
Henry kept employed a corps of five hundred 
men in all parts of the country, making a 
record of the weather, the temperature, the 
pressure of the atmosphere, and the rain-fall. 
| How useless, you say? Letussee. The records 
| thus made were collected, compared and studied. 

From the collected facts, certain laws of the 
| weather and the course of storms were deduct- 
ed; and when this had been done, Prof. Henry 
| suggested the establishment of the weather 
| bureau, which now warns the farmer of coming 
| storms, and foretells to the sea-captain when he 
| cannot safely venture out to sea, 

This is one splendid practical result of the 
long and patient study which this man of sci- 
| ence gave to columns upon columns of the dry- 
est of figures. But his activity was not bounded 
by any narrow limits. He made the discovery 
which rendered possible the invention of the 
Morse telegraph. He secured to astronomers 
| the privilege of telegraphing their discoveries 
free to all parts of the world. Only a short time 
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ago, he was busy, searching with all the ardor 
of youth, into the conditions necessary to make 
a perfect fog-signal to protect shipping along 
the coast. 

He was interested in every branch of science, 
and was always ready to impart the results of 
his investigations, and to encourage others. No 
young man in search of knowledge ever went 
to him in vain. He was foremost in the forma- 
tion and management of societies devoted to 
science, and yet was never arrogant, and never 
occupied a position which his fellows were not 
glad to yield him. As another learned man, a 
friend of Prof. Henry, remarked, he died with 
no work unfinished, and with not an enemy in 
the world. 

Better than all, his thorough knowledge of 
nature and science only fixed more firmly his 
faith in what is beyond and above nature,—the 
God who created it. In these days, some men 
of science assume to dispense with religion. 
Prof. Henry, whose learning, in its extent and 
variety, was beyond that of most other scient- 
ists, was both unable and unwilling to give up 
his faith. He accepted all that science taught, 
and saw God through it all. His example isa 
striking lesson to the philosophers who suppose, 
with their necessarily limited and insufficient 
knowledge, that they have fathomed the infinite 
mysteries of the universe. 


+r 


STEADILY ONWARD. 


As I look from the isle, o’er its billows of green, 
To the billows of foam-crested blue, 

Yon bark that afar in the distance is seen, 
Half dreaming, my eyes will pursue. 

Now dark in the shadow, she scatters the spray, 
As the chaff in the stroke of the flail ;* 

Now white as the sea-gull, she flies on her way, 
The sun gleaming bright on her sail. 


Thus drifting afar to the dim-vaulted caves, 
Where life and its ventures are 

The dreamers who gaze while we battle the waves 
May see us in sunshine or shade; 

Yet true to our course, tho’ our shadow grows dark, 
We'll trim our broad sail as befor 

And stand by the rudder that goverts the bark, 
Nor ask how we look from the shore! 
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CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUSING. 


One of the most dangerous signs of the times 
has scarcely been noticed in the newspapers. 
Very much is said and written of the evils of 
the caucus system in its effects upon party nom- 
inations, but very little is said of the same evil 
in legislative bodies. 

To show its character, let us suppose that 
some member of Congress introduces a measure 
upon the expediency of which his own party is 
not united, and to which all the members of the 
opposite party are opposed. If he leaves his 
scheme to stand or fall on its merits, it has no 
chance of passing Congress, He therefore has a 
meeting called of all the members of his own 
party, at which the matter is discussed and a 
resolution is passed, declaring that the proposi- 
tion shall be adopted. 

When next the matter comes up in Congress, 
all the members of the party to which the mover 
of the bill belongs, support it, and if that party 
has a majority in the House or Senate, it is 
passed. Those who were at heart opposed to it 
either yield their judgment to that of the major- 
ity, or have not the courage to act upon their 
belief. In either case they lack precisely the 
independence which it is their duty to show. 

When a man accepts an election as the repre- 
sentative of a certain district in the House, or 
of a State in the Senate, whom is he to obey? 
The true theory is that he should obey only his 
own judgment and his own conscience, His 
constituents have chosen him because they sup- 
pose him to be a person capable of deciding 
wisely how to act on any occasion _ may 
arise, 

But if a man takes a narrower view of his 
duty, and does not feel that he can act upon his 
own unaided judgment, he may properly seek 
to know the opinion of a majority of those whom 
he represents, and to follow that. If he has to 
fight for his election, he is very likely to follow 
such a course. 

Beyond that he has no right to go. It was 
never intended that a representative of Indiana 
or Texas should vote against his convictions be- 
cause a majority of the representatives belong- 
ing to the same party from other States desire 
that he should do so. But the custom has grad- 
ually grown up of requiring that or any other 
sacrifice for the party good. 

To see the evil of this practice, we have only 
to ask how much reason there is for desiring that 
our representatives shall be obedient, if not to 
their own consciences, at least to the will of 
those who have elected them; and how much 
will be lost if they submit to any other authority. 

If members are to be governed by the caucus, 
| there is no reason whatever in our system of 

representation by districts. We might as well 
| vote at once which party we will have for ruler, 








and then commit all affairs to a party committee, 
It would save a great deal of expense and of un- 
necessary voting. 

By the caucus system the idea of individua) 
responsibility is wholly ignored. It may be very 
convenient for a member to say that he did not 
like to vote for this measure or that, but that 
his associates overruled his judgment. If his 
constituents should ask him by what authority 
he was commanded to act on any other judg- 
ment than his own, what is he to reply? 

The truth is, the change that is going on ig 
substituting a new authority not named in the 
Constitution or the laws, and responsible to 
nothing but itself. 
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TWO WOMEN. 

This true incident carries its own moral for all 
women, poor as well as rich. 

A widow was left with three children to support, 
absolute] il and with no talent which she 
could turn to account except a fine voice, which had 
been carefully trained in elocuti Last st 
she visited one of the watering-places, giving read- 
ings in the parlors of the hotel. It was left to the 
generosity of the guests to give as much or as little 
for the entertai t as they pl d. They chose 
to give little. 

When the proceeds were handed to Mrs. P., she 
found that she could not even pay her expenses, 
Atthe bottom of the little heap of small change, 
however, was a folded paper that proved to be a 
check for one hundred dollars, signed by the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy gentleman in New York. 

Mrs, P. hesitated a moment, and then asked to be 
shown to the lady’s room. She found her to bea 
very young, gay girl. 

“J must return you this money,” she said. “You 
gave it from excited feeling. You may regret it to- 
morrow.” 

“No. Ihave heard your history. Do you think I 
know no other use for money than dress and jewel- 
ry?” said the child, half-indignantly. 

But, because she was almost a child, Mrs. P. was 
resolute. “Take it. If in six months—by Christ- 
mas—you have not changed your mind, I will ac- 
cept it,” she said. 

The winter was a hard one. Christmas Day found 
the woman and her children nearly destitute. She 
had almost forgotten the impulsive young girl. But 
on Christmas morning the check came. 

Since then the widow had gone from town to vil- 
lage, from city to city, with her one poor little tal- 
ent, striving to keep her babies alive. If she could 
clear five dollars by a long journey and a week’s 
work, she was content. 

At last came failure, want, hunger. One day,a 
few weeks ago, starvation seemed imminent. There 
was but one place to turn. She knelt and asked 
God to send the children bread. An hour later, the 
carrier left a letter at the door, and in it was a sec- 
ond cneck from the same giver. 

God, we think, held the hearts of both women 
that day in His hand. 
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WINNING FAME. 

A gentleman in Philadelphia gives us the follow- 
ing reminiscence of a man who possessed a world- 
wide notoriety: 

“Twenty odd years ago I was an inmate of a 
boarding-house in Arch Street, Philadelphia, much 
frequented by young men, medical students, artists 
and actors. There was a good deal of ambition 
among them, and in consequence much honest hard 
work and study, each man hoping to win a place for 
himself in the world. 

“The most ambitious and the most idle among us 
was a young fellow who played inferior parts in the 
Arch Street theatre, and who was known on the 
stage as E. Wilkes. He had the most superb mas- 
culine beauty I ever saw,—was, in fact, a young 
Apollo in face and figure. He was not without abil- 
ity either, and might, with study, have succeeded 
in earning a reputation in his profession; but he 
was both lazy and inordinately vain, and absolutely 
refused to make any effort. 

“He did not care to become a useful or a good man, 
or to bring real merit into his work, but simply to 
be known. ‘I must have fame!—fame!’ he would 
often say. This desire for notoriety grew into a de- 
vouring passion with him. 

“He came to me one day blustering about his 
‘wounded honor,’ and asked me to carry a challenge 
to one of our fellow-boarders, The challenge was 
wretchedly spelled, and the writing that of a boy of 
seven, Wilkes was neither cruel nor murderous by 
nature. His only motive in wishing to fight the duel 
was to bring himself into notice; and he succeeded, 
for he became the butt of the house. I lost sight of 
the lad soon after that. 

“On April 13, 1865, he was in Washington, still 
vaporing, Iam told, about ‘fame.’ He won it. The 
next day the whole civilized world shuddered in 
horror at his name. He was J. Wilkes Booth, the 
assassin of President Lincoln. But I always doubt- 
ed whether he was the monster of vice which men 
deem him. His deed seemed to me the natural ont- 
growth of an idle, ignorant, vain nature, and a life 
spent in weak longings after notoriety. What % 
man soweth that shall he also reap.” 





— po a 


“KEEP BEFORE THE WHEELS.”’—A rich old man, 
who from poverty had risen to the possession of § 
large property, once gave this bit of wisdom to® 





youngster: 


“Keep before the wheels, young malty 
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or they will run over you. Always keep before the 
wheels.” ‘1 remember,” he wrote to a young 
friend, beginning life, “when I was earning a shil- 
ling a day, 1 used to live upon eightpence. Follow 
the sound principle of having your wants within 
your means.” 
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A CRUSHING REPLY. 

Lord Brougham was a great orator, a successful 
lawyer, and an accomplished scholar. When plain 
“Harry Brougham,” he was one of the most popular 
men in Great Britain; but he was too ambitious, 
He would rule or ruin. Unless permitted to have 
his own way, he was quite as dangerous to his polit- 
ical friends as to his foes. Even when he led, his 
want of judgment and tact was very likely to lead 
his party into a blunder. His life affords many 
illustrations of the fact,—too often overlooked,— 
that no ability or brilliancy will compensate for the 
lack of sound judgment and the absence of self- 
control. 

When Lord Melbourne became Prime Minister, 
in 1835, Brougham laid claim to the Lord Chancel- 
lorship, which he had held under the former Whig 
administration. Lord Melbourne, who knew the 
erratic orator’s rule-or-ruin spirit, refused to ap- 
point him. The disappointed man nursed his wrath, 
and when an occasion offered in the Honse of Lords, 
made a brilliant and sarcastic attack upon Mel- 
bourne’s government, which illustrated his bitter- 
ness of personai feeling, and quite as fully showed 
his unfitness to be leader. The attack called forth 
from the Prime Minister one of the most crushing 
replies recorded in the annals of debate. 

“Your lordships,” said Melbourne, “have heard 
the powerful speech of the noble and learned lord, 
one of the most powerful ever delivered in this 
House, and I leave your lordships to consider what 
must be the nature and strength of the objections 
which prevent any government from availing them- 
selves of the services of such a man.” 

Doubtless Lord Brougham, as he heard this cour- 
teous yet severe rebuke, recalled Byron’s lines,— 

“So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 


Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing’d the shaft that quivered in his heart.” 








CAN CROWS COUNT? 

Crows are among the shrewdest of birds, and it 
requires both reason and keenness to outwit them. 
But a Maine Yankee in exercising his ingenuity 
upon them has found that their power of counting 
does not extend beyond five units. The crows gath- 
ered in large numbers about his cornfield. Upon 
the edge of the field wasarough shed. From the 
shed he hoped to shoot them, but found that when 
he went into it, they would not light in the field till 
he had left it. 

He took with him one son. They waited until 
both man and son had departed. He took a second 
son. They waited patiently till one by one the three 
men had left the shed. He took one of his neigh- 
bors, and then a second, but the thieves waited un- 
til all five had gone out of the shed. 

He now took a third neighbor, and then the crows 
were evidently at a disadvantage. They could not 
count beyond five, and when five of the party had 
left the shed, the birds thought all had departed, 
and lighted freely in the field, to become victims of 
well-directed shots, The experiment was tried a 
second and third time with similar results, and the 
conclusion of the Yankee is a natural one that the 
Maine crows can count as high as five, but lose their 
reckoning beyond that number. 
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HEARTLESSNESS. 

Few English kings have been so destitute of vir- 
tne as George IV. He was an undutifu! son, an 
unfaithful husband, an unloving father, and a man 
who valued not his honor. While Prince of Wales, 
he quarrelled with his father, and did not go near 
him for months, 

The night on which George III. was shot at while 
sitting in the royal box at Drury Lane Theatre, the 
Prince was dining with Lady Melbourne and a party 
of ladies and gentlemen. The news was brought to 
the dinner party, but the Prince showed no incli- 
nation to move from the table, saying in excuse 
that it was a mere rumor. Lady Melbourne begged 
him to go to the theatre, where the King insisted 
on remaining as if nothing had happened. 

She did not urge the motive of filial respect, but 
that it was a proper thing for him to do under the 
circumstances. The Prince, persuaded by a wo- 
man, went and presented his congratulations to his 
Toyal father on his escape from assassination, The 
action took with the people; whereupon the Prince 
was so much pleased that he returned to his fair 
hostess to thank her for persuading him to show 
this slight filial respect. 








MISS ALCOTT AS A LITTLE GIRL. 

Onur readers are interested in anything told of a 
lady who has given them so much pleasure as the 
authoress of “Little Women,” and “Aunt Jo’s Scrap 
Bag,”—Miss Louisa M. Alcott; and especially will 
they love to hear her venerable father’s account of 
the way she began to write. Mr. Bronson Alcott 
Once, at an evening conversation, was pressed by 
Several friends to say some things about his gifted 
daughter, and rather reluctantly consented to do so. 

“She began,” said he, “to keep a diary or note- 
ok when only five years old, and has done so ever 
since. She got her culture at home and through 
ee experience, She began authorship by writing 
etters. Then she ventured stories; then followed 
the reading of them to her parents and sisters; then 


COMPANION. 
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acting of them as dramas in little exhibitions to 
parties of friends. This gave her stories notoriety. 
Then other stories were written. It was noised 
abroad that they existed. An editor heard of them, 
and got one for his journal. His papers disappeared 
so fast that he wanted another. In this way the first 
fruit of authorship, a five-dollar note, came to 
hand, and caused a flutter of joy in the young girl’s 
life. When the late war came, Mr. Alcott had no 
boys to do the fighting, and Louisa felt that she 
must represent the family in the Union army, and 
went to Georgetown as nurse. Here she was taken 
dangerously ill, and here, upon her recovery, she 
wrote the letters home which were published as 
‘Hospital Sketches.’ These made her known, Then 
she wrote a two-volume novel, which a publisher 
compelled her to cut down into one volume, be- 
cause he didn’t believe anybody would read a novel 
in two volumes; and the result was that the book 
was spoilt. Miss Alcott now determined to take 
authorship into her own hands and please herself. 
‘Little Women’ was the first result of this decision, 
and the rest of Louisa’s career is familiar to the 
ublic.”” Mr. Alcott said that he had now become 
nown as the grandfather of these little women, 
and he was not ashamed of the compliment, 





UNDUE FAMILIARITY. 
The gentle Cowper thus expressed his opinion of 


rough manners, and of that familiarity which breeds 
contempt: 


The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves, by thumping on your back, 
His sense of your great merit, 
Is such a friend that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it.” 


An excl tells an anecdote of the late Rev. Dr. 
Sprague, of Albany,agentleman of old-school cour- 
tesy, which sets forth in prose the hints Cowper 
gave in rhyme. The anecdote, related by a son of 
Dr. Sprague, refers to the elder son of a prominent 
Baptist clergyman, then a resident of Albany. 


One day, at the tea-table, this son, then in busi- 
ness in Albany, but living at his father’s house, 
spoke of “Charley Bridgman.”’ The name arrested 
his father’s attention, and he said,— 

“My son, of whom are you speaking ?” 

“Of Mr. Bridgman, father,” was the reply. 

“Not of Rev. Dr. Bridgman, surely, William?” 

“Why, yes, father; why not?” 

“Why not? my son, because such familiarity in 
connection with a prominent preacher is unbecom- 
ing. Lam quite surprised and shocked at your free- 
dom; and I hope he has no knowledge of it.” 

“Why, yes, he has, father. I have called him 
‘Charley’ to his face!’ 

*¢Charley’ to his face! and does he call you 
William ?” 

“Well, no, father, no; I can’t say that he does.” 

“Well, what does he call you, then?” 

“Generally he calls me ‘Bill.’ ” 

This was too much for the good doctor, and with 
ill-suppressed sympathy with the mirth that rang 
round the tea-table, he made good his retreat. 





a 
WHAT KILLED HIM. 

Lawyers too often have a way of making a witness 
tell the truth so as to conceal it. But a wise presid- 
ing magistrate may easily spoil their artifice if the 
opposing counsel does not. 


A few years ago, when Judge Gould, of Troy, 
lately deceased, was holding court in that city, a 
prisoner was being tried before him for a wilful 
murder, in causing the death of a man by a pistol 
shot. An eminent physician and surgeon was on 
the stand as a witness for the defence. 

The prisoner’s counsel, an adroit lawyer, attempted 
to show that the man, who lived some little time 
after being shot, might have died from some other 
cause, and examined his witness after this style: 

“Doctor, would not such a thing cause death ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir!’’ 

‘Well, doctor, might not this man have died from 
such and such causes?” 

‘Oh, yes, he might!’ 

“This is quite sufficient for us!’ exclaimed the 
defendant’s counsel, with an air of triumph twirling 
his eye-glass. 

Judge Gould turned in his seat, bent his large, 
keen, penetrating black eyes full on the witness, 
and said, a little sharply,— 

“Doctor, you have told us what might have caused 
this man’s death; what did cause his death?” 

“The bullet, sir!’ answered the witness. That 
ended the case. 
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THE PRETENDER. 

After the battle of Culloden, Charles Stuart, “the 
young Pretender,” was obliged to escape from Scot- 
land in disguise. A large reward was offered for 
his capture, but changed into Betty Burke, the maid 
of Flora Macdonald, he managed to pass to the 
island of Skye,and thence to France. While onthe 
island he journeyed to the house of one Kingsburgh 
in the following fashion: 





On the road thither it is necessary to cross several 
streams. The pseudo Betty Burke raises her petti- 
coats so high as to attract the notice and ridicule of 
passing rustics. Admonished to be more prudent, 
she carries reformation to such an extreme that at 
the next brook the skirts hang down and float upon 
the water. Even loyal solicitude found it difficult 
to chase the smiles from Flora’s face. 

“Your enemies,” remarks Kingsburgh, “call you 
a pretender; but if you be, I can tell you you are 
the worst of your trade I ever saw.” 
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KILLED BY HARSH WORDS. 

A woman was murdered in New Bedford, Mass, 
by harsh words. Probably no law, except that 
which God executes, can punish the murderer, but 
he is as guilty as if he had killed the woman with a 
blow. 

One Frederick Jenney,a middle-aged man, ad- 
dicted to liquor, had been maltreating and abusing 
his wife until she had been compelled to ask the 
interference of the police. She was in feeble 
health, and her mother, a woman of nervons tem- 
perament, and seventy years of age, was in attend- 
ance upon her. Thursday evening, Jenney came into 
the honse and addressed the old lady in such abu- 
sive and threatening language that she left the 
house and fled to a neighbor’s for protection. She 
returned ata later hour in the hope of attending 
upon her daughter unmolested, but the man at- 
tacked her again so wickedly with threats that, 
althongh a neighbor was with her as a protector, 











she was seized with a tremor of terror, and in a 

short time fell to the floor dead, her thread of life 

having been undoubtedly snapped by fear and ex- 

citement. | 
ee 

“A FINE FIELD.” | 

A rebuke to the guest who criticised the hospital- | 
ity of which he was a partaker, and a lesson to the 
mote-seeing man, are both conveyed in the follow- 
ing: 

A young man went arm-in-arm with John Wesley 
into a room that was provided with all luxuries for 
the table. He whispered to the preacher, “There is 
not much selt-denial here, Mr. Wesley.” 

“No,” said he; “but there is a fine field for its 
exercise.”’ 

or 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

In printing our second list of prizes, we caution 
competitors not to send really inferior work, or 
work which they have little hope of being success- | 
ful, as it is only a waste of time and money, both for | 
them and us. Do the very best you can, pack care- 
fully, and study the Rules and Regulations well 
before beginning. 

All competitors must be under twenty years of | 


or some other member of the household. | 


Articles must be submitted on or before August 
1, 1878, and marked on the address, “Prize List, | 


No. 2.” | 


The Companion will give the following Cash Prizes 
for the articles specified: 


Twenty Dollars for the best Water-color Land- 
scape from nature, 


Twenty Dollars for the best Wood Engraving 
illustrating some modern poet,—original design, 

Ten Dollars for the best bouquet of Wax Flowers, 

Ten Dollars for the best specimen of Wood- 
Carving. 

Five Dollars for the best mechanical draft of a 
Locomotive, pen and ink, or India-ink. 

1 for the best specimen of Spatter- 

ork. 


Five Dollars for the best Map of the United 
tates. 


Five Dollars for the best Essay on “The Compar- 
ative Advantages of City and Country Life.’ 
Not less than six or over ten pages common note- 
paper. 


Five Dollars for best Poem on “Home,” not over 
thirty lines, 
All subscribers who intend to compete must send 
to the Assistant Editor for a copy of the rules, in- 
closing a three-cent stamp. 


| title, Johnson's New Method for 


| 
age, and subscribers to the Companion,—themselves |, 


| 
; for Viano or Organ, and worth over 
“‘Handsomest and cheapest book out.” Sent, post-paid, 





(eA large number of drawings, etc., still re- 
main over from the Jast competition, for the return 
of which we would request the owners to send the | 
necessary stamps, or otherwise inform us what shall | 
be done with them. | 








Companion Scroll Saw. 





The Companion Scroll Saw is a surprise to all who have 
seen it work. In fact, it will do heavier work than we 
have claimed forit. A mechanic in Boston who was out 
of work procured one of these machines, and for severat 
weeks he has constantly used it. He saws at one time 
seven thicknesses of one-eighth inch black walnut. 

With this fine Scroll Saw almost any boy, girl or me- 
chanic can build up a good Scroll Sawing business. We 
do not hesitate to piace The Companion Scroll 
Saw by the side of any $10 or $15Scroll Saw, and we will 


GUARANTEE 


that it will saw as fast and true, that it will do as beauti- 
fuland cut out as large work as any of the high cost ama- 
teur saws. 

THE LATHE ATTACHMENT is practical and works beau- 


tifully. 
PRICES. 

Companion Scroll Saw....... coccecccocecce see ae 
Saw with Drill........... CREAT TIO ++. 3 50 
Saw with Drill, Turning Lathe, Tools 

and fine Circular Saw.................. 
Number of strokes of Saw per minute from 800 to 1000. 
Weight of Saw packed for shipping....... ..... 25 pounds, 


With each Saw we give 4 Saw Blades, 25 New Bracket 
and Scroll Designs, 4 Illustrated Lessons for beginners, 
and full instructions. 


Description of Lathe: 
Distance between centres 






12 inches, 
a 
22 






Two Turning Tools 
The diameter of Cirenlar 8: 


PERRY MASON &CO., 


“me 










Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


New Method for ‘Thorough Base, 


By A. N. Johnson, ($1.00). 


A remarkably clear, easy and thorough method of 
learning to play ChuRCH Music, GLEE Music, and all 
Music containing CHoRDs, or that has Four on more 
Parts. All who play for other people to sing need to 
learn to play Chords, and these instructions, which are 
simplicity itself, and these exercises, will enable one to 
do it, even without a teacher, thus greatly enriching the 
fulness of the Organ or Piano playing. Order by full 
orough Base. 





Winner's Select Duets for Cornet and Piano- 


(75 cts.) Like Winner’s other books, it is reliable. Music 
is well adapted to the instruments, and very pretty. 





Sunday School Song Books! 


Good News! Eacn spook Shining River? 
Good News! HAS HOSTS Shining River? 
Good News! oF FRirnps. Shining River? 


No better books are published than the above two 
hich are fresh, bright and new, having been out jus 
long enough to assure their popularity. Z'ry one 
35 cts. each. Reduction for quantities. 

Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
NEW MUSIC CHEAP 


s 

For $1 we will send a copy of MusicaL Hovwks, ele- 
gantly bound, col. title, 114 pages, thick paper, cont 

36 beautiful 3-page songs and instrumen l 

BEST Foreign and American compose 











* ur 
$13 in t form, 
for $1 (cash or stamps). GEO. 


W. RICHARDSON & 
co., 37 Temple Place, Boston. 


THE YOUNG LADIES 


The duly number, now ready, contains a large colored 
Fashion Plate of all the latest summer fashions from 
Paris; also over 60 pages of illustrated stories, new de- 
signs for embroidery, lace work, &c. Also the gigantic 
supplement of all the latest Paris novelties in dress, with 
full-size patterns for cutting ont. The supplements alone 
are worth more than the price of the JOURNAL. ‘The 
YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL also contains, every month, 
the most interesting stories by favorite authors, four 
pieces new music, poetry, pastimes, cookery recipes, &c., 
and is the most suitable magazine ever published for the 
home circle. Sold by all newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, 
for 35 cents. Yearly subscription (thirteen numbers), in- 
cluding the “Extra Christmas” number, $4 50. 
THE WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS COMPANY, 
31 Beekman Street, New York, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR ALL FOREIGN 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
and workmanship. Their 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
Their Nursing Corset iS the delizhtot 
every mother, Price, $1.75, Their new 


Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranted not jto break 
down over the hips. Price, $1.25, 

For sale by leading merchants, Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y.' 


$4. TELEPHONES! 


‘or short lines my Acoustic Telephone is the best in 
use. I have a test line 1 wile in length that transmits the 
voice with such power as to be heard in all parts of an or- 
dinary room. Send for Illustrated Cireular. 

J. R. HOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


THE PENMAN’S GAUGE, 
An elegant and symmetrical penman- 
ship is easily acquired by the use of this 
newly invented instrument. It corrects 
the style and secures beautiful uniformity 
of the letters, Teachers and scholars send for it. Sam- 
ples, pence. for 25cts. Special inducements to agents, 
Address CHAS. E. WOODCOCK, Plainville, Conn. 
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PRINTING PRESS. 


ALDINE ROTARY, Chase 8x12, 865. TREADLE, 
do 845. ALDINE Jr., $25. Hand Inkers, 
from @1 to &6. List of Cards, Type, etc., 5 cents 


' THOMAS DOCKUM & SON, 59 Cedar St., New York. 











THE HIDDEN REWARD. 
A German Duke, of great renown, 

Who dwelt quite near a famous town, 
Clothed like a beggar, placed one day 

A large stone in the king’s highway. 
*T'was near his grand old palace gate, 
And there he sat him down to wait. 
Soon came that way young peasant Bart, 
With oxen strong and lumbering cart, 
“This rock will not get moved by me. 
This is the Duke’s affair,” cried he. 
Next a gay soldier marched along, 
With cockade bright and merry song; 
Too high he looked the stone to see, 
So fell, of course, and cried, ‘Ah me! 
Misfortune take the blockheads all 
Who caused like this a brave man’s fall!” 


Soon merchants came, bound for the fair, 
With horses fine and offerings rare; 
To ’seape the stone they filed each side 
(The loads were broad, the road not wide). 
“How long,” they jeered, “will that rock stay, 
And thus impede the Duke’s highway ?” 
The Duke sent out his writ of state 
For all to gather at his gate. 
The place was thronuged on either side 
By rich and poor from far and wide. 
Then in the road, in rich array, 
Appeared the Duke, and thus did say: 
“This rock, good friends, was placed by ime, 
That [ your shiftiessness might see.” 
With his own hands aside he rolled 
The stone, and showed a pot of gold 
That lay beneath, a precious gift 
For him who should the stone uplift. 
ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
—-—— «<>» —_—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
FEARLESS FOR TRUTH. 

The graphic pen of Rev. Edward Eggleston 
has sketched, with vivid touches, the typical 
“circuit preacher; but so far as we know, he 
has never written anything of the life and expe- 
riences of Elder John Easter, of Sussex County, 
Virginia. 

John Easter, like all the pioneer ministers of 
the last century, was a man of fearless character, 
and tremendously in earnest in his work, With- 
out the rude bluntness and oddity of Lorenzo 
Dow, and the rough-and-ready muscularity of 
Peter Cartwright, he possessed their courage, 
persistency, and invincible convictions; and in 
the pulpit or on the platform, uttering divine 
truth, he was a “son of thunder.”’ 

His preaching was plain, and the opposition 
kindled by it was rufflanly, and sometimes per- 
sonally violent. 

Once, while he was preaching on “The Cow- 
ardice of Sin,’’ the ringleader of a gang who had 
sworn to break up his meetings took a conspic- 
uous place near him, and in sight of the whole 
congregation, brandished a club at him, pur- 
posely to interrupt his sermon. 

The minister was among strangers, and too 
many of the crowd evidently were afraid of or 
in sympathy with the bully. Mr. Easter stopped, 
spoke to him, and asked him to put away his 
club and be quiet. The man only grew more 
insolent, and then the preacher rebuked him se- 
verely. 

This enraged him, and he rushed upon Mr, 
Faster, with his club uplifted to strike. The 
preacher stood unmoved. 

“LT am ready to spill my blood here, if that 
must be,” he said, ‘but you will harm me at 
the peril of your soul.” 

The blow was aimed, but it hung in air, the 
threatener’s eyes glaring fury. “Strike me if 
you dare to,”’ said the fearless minister, “but I 
am God’s servant, and He will avenge His own.” 

Completely outfaced, his assailant lowered his 
arm and sneaked away, like the fellow who 
once undertook to throw stones at Whitfield. 

“Said I not the devil is a coward?” remarked 
Mr. Easter, calmly resuming his sermon. This 
bold turn conquered the congregation as thor- 
oughly as the scene had excited them. None of 
them disturbed him again, and many of the 
throng who followed his discourse to its close 
suffered themselves to be led to the feet of his 
Master. 

In another place, while Mr. Easter was lead- 
ing a camp-meeting service, a turbulent ruffian 
actually seized him by the breast of his coat, 
and raised a horse-whip over his head, at the 
same time pouring forth a volley of profane 
abuse, The undaunted preacher uttered a few 
words of warning, and lifting his eyes to heaven, 
prayed for the man who assaulted him. John 
Easter could pray like Elijah the prophet, and 
as the awful appeal went up, the ruffian with 
the whip turned and fled as if he saw all heaven 
armed against him. 

Incidents like the above, often told of good 
men merely to illustrate their powerful presence 
and heroic mien and manner, really reveal the 


moral cowardice of sinners. He who insults 
anything sacred, forfeits moral protection, and 
all wicked men are moral outlaws. Their weak- 
ness is in being such, and knowing it. 


FATHER MATHEW’S RESOLUTION. 

Few reformers have done more real good in 
the world than the sincere and earnest temper- 
ance worker, the famous Father Mathew. The 
account of how he was called to be the “‘ Apostle” 
his countrymen have named him is thus given 
in the London (Ontario) Advertiser: 





Mr. Martin, aQuakerandastaunch temperance 
man, and Father Mathew, a young Capuchin 
monk, were one morning visiting the hospital 
at Cork. There they witnessed the miseries 
which drink constantly brought on the people, 
and they talked seriously about it. Mr. Martin, 
in a burst of passionate grief or invective, sud- 
denly exclaimed,— 

“Oh, Theobaid Mathew, Theobald Mathew, 
what thou couldst do if thou wouldst only take 
up this work of banishing the fiend that deso- 
lates the houses of thy people so!”’ 

The young Capuchin seemed as if struck by 
some mysterious power. He remained silent, 
walked moodily on till he parted from his Quaker 
companion, then went home, pondering words 
which all that day and all through the night 
seemed to ring in his ears. 

If there was one man in Cork City who had 
tried nearly every way of rescuing and uplifting 
the people, it was he. What had he not tried? 
and yet the drink-fiend baffled and defeated 
him! But was not Martin’s scheme impractica- 
ble? Did not every one laugh it to scorn? 
Could he do what Martin suggested? One 
morning, as he rose from his knees in his little 
oratory, he exclaimed, aloud,— 

“Here goes, in the name of God!”’ 

An hour afterwards he was in the office of 

William Martin. ‘Friend William,’’ he said, 
“T have come to tell you apiece of news. I mean 
to join your temperance society to-night.’”’ The 
honest-souled Quaker rushed over, flung his arms 
round the neck of that young Popish friar, kissed 
him like a child, and cried out, ‘“Thank God! 
thank God!” 
Thus entered Father Mathew on that work 
in which he achieved a wonderful moral revolu- 
tion that startled the kingdom. The news that 
the popular Capuchin had taken up with “the 
teetotal men’ soon spread in Cork. Crowds 
came to hear him, for he had always had the 
repute of being eminently practical, and soon 
thousands flocked to his ‘‘standard.” 


- 
THE VOICE. 


The larynx, or vocal box placed at the upper 
end of the windpipe, is the means by which the 
voice is produced. In speaking there are tones 
and noises produced. Says a writer in the New 
York Tribune: 


Noise proceeds from irregular movements of 
the sounding body; tone is sound caused by reg- 
ular periodic vibrations of the sounding body. 
The crying of a child is a noise; in singing the 
child produces tone, 

The whole body, with the exception of the ex- 
tremities, is concerned in the production of voice. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the voice of 
a person should be so perfect an index of his 
capacity, character and culture. 

And this thought suggests the fulness of mean- 
ing there is in the name given to Christ, who 
is the word or voice of God,—God speaking 
to us. 

Tone has three properties, strength, pitch and 
quality; or, as the French term it, timbre. The 
timbre of a tone depends on the form of the 
waves of vibration; when the sound waves are 
sent out on the air in a round form, or in sucha 
way as to allow their circulation in all directions 
without obstruction, the most pleasing effects 
are produced. 

This is accomplished by a careful adjustment 
of the vocal organs, and it is in this adjustment 
that one musical artist excels another. 

It is not possible for every woman to possess 
rare musical ability, but where can be founda 
sweet, lovely, talented woman whose voice does 
not betray her sweetness, her, loveliness, her 
talent? 

The production of the most simple tones of the 
voice requires the associated action of an exten- 
sive range of organs; for it is calculated that, in 
the ordinary modulation of the voice, more than 
one hundred muscles are brought into action at 
the same time, 

ace liessian cs aiaaitilasiadatics 


A BEAR-HUNT IN A CITY. 
The people of Chicago had a new sensation 
the other day in the shape of a bear-hunt. The 


particulars of it are these, writes a correspond- 
ent: 


Union Park, on the west side, in Chicago, has 
has had three large bears, which have been the 
principal objects of interest there for several 
years. Recently, it was declded to remove the 
animals to South Park, which was just then be- 
ginning to fit up its menagerie. 

Thursday afternoon, May 23, 1878, the bears 
were sent, each in separate pens, on wagons to 
their destination, On reaching Forty - fourth 
Street and the Grand Boulevard, one of the 
largest of the animals broke the pen, made of 
small one-inch boards, rather loosely put to- 
gether, with one blow of his massive paw, and 
sprang to the ground. 

The crowd that had been following the wag- 
ons scattered at once, and the park police and 
the bear’s keepers immediately tried to capture 
him, In this they were unsuccessful, and they 





then tried to drive the animal into the barn of 
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the St. Julian House, which was near at hand. 
In this, too, they failed. 

For two hours, every effort was made to cap- 
ture bruin, and night coming on, he was still 
at large, and darkness and a rain storm rendered 
more efforts to capture him not only fruitless 
but dangerous. So the chase was given up till 
morning. 

Early in the morning, about fifty men and 
boys surrounded the bear, who was in a little 
patch of wood near the Boulevard, and after 
another hour had been spent in fruitless efforts 
to seize him, it was decided to kill him, and all 
persons who had firearms were told to fire on 
him. One of the first shots, sent from a Colt’s 
revolver in the hands of Alfred Stevens, a six- 
teen-year-old youth who lived near, pierced the 
creature’s front paw. This angered the bear, 
and he rushed at the crowd, whio at once fled. 

The animal then entered a small swamp, 
stopped, and commenced to lick his paw. In 
an instant, he was the target for revolvers and 
shot-guns, but without any fatal result. 

Finally, a large Winchester rifle, in the hands 
of a good marksman, brought bruin to the 
ground, c. P. D. 

cea eecciceaipilinntiaiai 


for the Companion. 


GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN. 


O gardener, let the scarlet poppies grow! 
<eep the marigolds, the hollyhocks and phlox; 
Leave the beds of purple pansies blooming low, 
With the sweet little pinks and four-o’clocks, 


Spare a place for the southernwood and balm, 
For the mint, and the tansy, and the sage; 

We would not have these treasures come to harm 
That cheered and soothed her feeble, failing age. 


Through these trim little aisles she used to walk, 
In the fresh early mornings of the spring, 
And welcomed every shoot and budding stalk, 
And taught these morning-glories how to cling. 
I do not care for airy Sago Palm, 
For cactuses or Spanish bayonet! 
These foreign grandees on the old home farm 
Would weed-like make poor grandma’s bouncing Bet. 
Here are roses dewy, fragrant, white and red; 
Here are lilies dainty-chaliced, fair and tall. 
Were there ever sweeter, richer perfumes shed ? 
Were there ever fairer blossoms made to fall? 
The world is wide, and in the farthest lands 
Are lovely things that blossom in the dew; 
But these—why, they grew beneath her hands! 
We still will keep them sacred,—would not you? 
ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


— +o 0—__—__—_—_. 
A TEXAN BOY’S ADVENTURE. 
New England grandfathers once told such 
stories as this to open-mouthed listeners by their 
log-fires. Now we must look west of the Mis- 


cloud passed over a part of the sun’s face, 
though not covering the planet, the bright point 
perceptibly waned in brightness. We shall now, 

rhaps, be treated to a discussidn whether 
Theos has « hole through it, 


a el en 
POSITIVE, BUT MISTAKEN. 
Many a person recalling something he intend- 
| ed to do, feels and expresses the utmost certainty 
that he did it. We should always allow the pos- 
sibility of our own mistake. The Evansville 
(Wis.) Independent tells of a clergyman who jl- 
lustrated this in the case of a misdirected letter: 


Rév. Mr. put a ten-dollar bill in a letter 
and directed it to a distant office. Days, weeks 
and months passed away, and the letter did not 
reach its destination. ‘The good old gentleman 
naturally mourned his loss, A yearpassed. He 
came into the office. Said Mr. N., “Have you 
heard from your lost letter yet?” 

“Ho, a.” 

“Well, [ think I can get your money for you. 
| There is a new regulation, by which, if a man 
can swear positively that he directed his letter 
‘ to the intended place, the government will make 
|good his loss, Can you make the required 
| oath?”’ 
| Most certainly I can,” said the clergyman, 
| and gave his reasons for being positive. 
| Mr. N. then produced the lost letter, which 

had been directed to an office inadifferent State 

from the one intended, and for a year had been 

travelling in a vain search for the right office, 
and at last been returned to the sender, The 

old gentleman looked over the letter in mute 
astonishment. He at last took in the whole sit- 
| uation, and raising his hand, he said, ‘Well, I 
| should have perjured myself before God,” 

Moral: Don't be too positive. 





+> 


| 
| 
| STINGS. 
| The pain caused by the sting of a plant or in- 
| sect is due to the acid poison injected into the 
blood. An exchange gives the following direc- 
| tions, which, if obeyed, are likely to eradicate 
the pain: 
| The first thing to be done is to press the tube 
| of a small key from side to side to facilitate the 
| expulsion of the sting and its accompanying poi- 
|son. The sting, if left in the wound, should be 
| carefully extracted, otherwise it will greatly in- 
crease the local irritation, 
The poison of stings being acid, common-sense 





sissippi meridian for dramas of “Indian” life | points to the alkalies as the proper means of 


and event, A correspondent at Walde, Texas, ae 


sends the following to the Cincinnati Star: 


mong the most easily-procured remedies 
may be mentioned soft soap, liquor of ammonia 


In one of the frontier counties of Texas, re- (spirits of hartshorn), smelling salts, washing 
cently, a boy, while out in search of some sad- ; Soda, quicklime made into a paste with water, 


dle-horses, which ordinarily were to be found 
close to the ranch, failed to find them upon the 
customary range. 

He wandered some distance away from home 

in search of the missing stock, when he was 
suddenly overtaken by a violent storm. He 
sought shelter in an old and unused log house, 
which was situated in a remote and secluded 
spot, 
Phe lad had scarcely reached it when he no- 
ticed a party of seven Indians approaching his 
place of refuge. They were mounted on the 
identical horses for which he had been search- 
ing. This fact let him know that they were 
hostile reds, and also the terrible danger of his 
being captured. 

Retreat for him was impossible, as the only 
mode of egress from the house was by way of 
the door, which the red-skins were quickly near- 
ing. Moreover, he was unarmed, and could 
offer no resistance, should he be discovered. 

There was but one way of escape left him, 
and that was to climb to the rafters, on which 
lay an old door. ‘To effect this was but the work 
of a few moments, and barely had he hidden 
himself and the Indians entered, having pre- 
aw corralled their horses in sight of the log 

ut, 

The storm raged fiercely, but the young Texan 
would have breasted it a thousand times rather 
than be forced to stay in his present predica- 
ment. Luckily, the Indians little dreamed of 
his presence. 

Soon they had a crackling fire started, and 
then they made their preparations for their re- 
past. Everything proceeded nicely for the lad 
until his curiosity caused him to crawl noise- 
lessly to the edge of the door, when both he and 
it went through and right into the midst of the 
savages, 

The latter gave one yell, and neither stopped 
to reason nor to look, but retreated in haste, 
leaving everything dear to them behind. The 
boy picked himself up as fast as possible, fright- 
ened almost out of his wits. He fled, and after 
getting help, returned to find that the savages 
had not even returned to get their stolen horses, 
bows and arrows and shields. I think it safe to 
say that those Indians considered that place 
haunted. 

——_—_~@9———____ 


A HouE rm Mercury. — Astronomers have 
designated a place in the southern heavens 
where no star can be seen by the most powerful 
telescope, as ‘‘the hole in the sky.’’ Mr. Proc- 
tor suggests, ina communication about the late 
transit of Mercury, that this planet may have a 
hole in it. 

He states that he discovered at the exact cen- 
tre of Mercury a bright spot of sensible magni- 


tude, and appearing as if it were the hole made | 


by a compass-point in striking out a circular 
piece from a black card. He also states—with 
a little obscureness, it must be confessed—that 
one feature in the bright spot seemed to indi- 
cate decisively its subjective nature, for when a 


limewater, the juice of an onion, tebacco juice, 

| chewed tobacco, bruised dock leaves, tomato 
juice, wood ashes, tobacco ash, and carbonate 
of soda. 

If the sting be severe, rest and coolness should 
be added to the other remedies, especially in the 
case of nervous subjects. Nothing is so apt to 
make the poison active as heat, and nothing 
favors its activity less than cold. 

Let the body be kept cool and at rest, and the 
activity of the poison will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Any active exertion whereby the circu- 
lation is quickened will increase both pain and 
swelling. 

If the swelling be severe, the part may be 
rubbed with sweet oil or a drop or two of lauda- 
num. Stings in the eye, ear, mouth or throat, 
sometimes lead to serious consequences; in such 
cases, medical advice should always be sought 
as soon as possible. 


o.oo 
RETALIATION, 
A lady once, when she was a little girl, learned 


a good lesson, which she tells for the benefit of 
whom it may concern. 


One frosty morning I was looking out of the 
window into my father’s farm-yard, where stood 
many cows, oxen and horses waiting to drink. 
It was acold morning. The cattle all stood very 
still and meek, till one of the cows attempted to 
turn round. In making the attempt, she hap- 
pened to hit her next neighbor; whereupon the 
neighbor kicked, and hit another. In five min- 
utes the whole herd were kicking each other 
with fury. My mother laughed and said,— 

“See what comes of kicking when you ate hit. 
Just so I have seen one cross word set a whole 
family by the ears some frosty morning.” 

Afterward, if my brothers or myself were a 
little irritable, she would say, “Take care, my 
children. Remember how the fight in the farm- 
yard began. Never give back a kick for a hit, 
and you will save yourselves and others a great 
deal of trouble.” 





STOPPED BY A PRELIMINARY. 

Some persons spend so much time over pre- 
liminary questions that they never solve the one 
important question. For instance: 

The professor of natural philosophy in a _cer- 
tain college gave the class a problem to think 
over during the night and answer nextday. The 
— was this: “If a hole were bored through 
the centre of the earth, from side to side, anda 
ball dropped into it, what motions would the ball 
pass through, and how would it come to a state 
of rest?” 

The next morning a student was called up to 
| solve the problem. 

“What answer have you to give to the ques- 
tion?” asked the professor. 

“Well, really,” replied the student, “‘I have 


not thought of the main question, but of a pre 
liminary one,—“‘How are you going to get that 
‘ hole through?” 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROBBERS. 

The brier roses show their sweet 
Pink faces to the sun, 

And now and then across the street 
The darkening shadows run. 

The hot, blue June air dazzles, shines, 
And shimmers overhead, 

Whiile underneath their hiding leaves 
The strawberries grow red. 














T'll keep that secret to myself, 
The children must not know 

How just beyond the garden gate 
So rosy-ripe they grow,— 

The strawberries, as red as blood, 
For their small finger-tips 

Would never pause till every one 
Had reached their tempted lips. 





No need for me te try to keep 
The seeret to myself. 
Look through the gate among the vines, 
Teddy, the little elf, 
Worse than a robin ora jay! 
Did ever busy bee 
Work harder for its hidden store 
Of honey, thar ao2s he? 


And Edith, with her flaxen braid, 
Is down among the green ; 
And further on, a ruddy spot 
Shining and warm is seen, 
And that I know is Gold-Lock’s head; 
And there is Mabel’s, too! 
They never pass a herry by, 
The little robber crew! 


I'd rather trust my strawberries 
To all the birds that fly, 

For though they pilfer, yet their ways 
Are decorous and sly, 

While hear my robbers shout and laugh, 
Without a thought of fear! 

Stained red on palms and finger-tips, 
Smeared red from ear to ear! 

Mrs. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


o> 





For the Companion, 
HOW PUFF SAVED THE BABY. 


#2 UT in the cool green shadow, 
& where leafy yines shut in 
the piazza, mamma had 
made a nest of pillows for 
Baby Boy. Baby Boy liked 
pillow-nests. Baby Boy 
was curled up now, cosily 
asleep. 

Thistle-downy Puff, Baby 
Boy’s own wee white kit- 
ten, had sung Baby Boy to 
sleep. 

Curled up in the sun- 
shine, on the grass outside, 
she first sang loud—like far 
baby - thunder — ‘‘ PuRR— 
PURR—PURR—PURR-R-R!"’ and then softer and 
softer, till the song seemed to float low away 
through the shrubbery — “‘ PuRR — purr-r-r — 
purr—purr’’—and Baby Boy was asleep. 








Then Puff’s head pushed in through the 
Morning-glory vines, her gay eyes saw the flut- 
ter of Baby Boy’s gold-silk hair over the pil- 
lows, and she said to herself, — 
ma flutterby, Puff! A yellow flutterby! Catch 

im!’ 

There was a quick wave of her white tail, the 
leaves shut down behind her, and Baby Boy’s 
cty—“Ba, ba! Go waw, waw-waw!’’—said, plain 
88 could be, that Puff had pounced right down 
on the “flutterby’s” head! 


COMPANION. 








| And then Thistle-downy Puff rolled off from 
the gold-silk head, over the rose-leaf cheeks, 
| down through the dimpled white arms, to Baby 
| Boy’s feet. There she nestled among the pil- 
| lows, and began to wink and purr, and purr and 
wink. 
And Baby Boy opened wide his big June-blue 
eyes; the frightened quiver of his lips melted to 
a sweet pink smile and a murmurous coo, 

Just then there came swinging down through 
the air on its silken thread, right over Baby 
Boy’s head, a spider, big, ugly, black! 

Down—down—nearer—nearer! 

Baby Boy saw it. Baby Boy cooed more 
murmurously. Baby Boy thought it might be 
an angel. Baby Boy reached up dimpled hands 
to catch it. 





Thistle-downy Puff saw it too. She knew it 
was not an angel. She knew it would bite Baby 
| Boy. She gathered her four paws under her, 
}and, just as Baby Boy’s fingers were shutting 
|over his treasure, sprang lightly into the air, 
| caught the big ugly black thing between her 
white teeth, flew away through the morning- 
glory vines, away off in the grass, and then she 
ate it. 

Puff had saved the baby! 

CHARLES STUART PRATT, 








For the Companion. 


FROM LONDON TO PORTSMOUTH. 


I think one of the nicest rides I ever had 
was in 1831, when I was a little girl We 
were going to the Isle of Wight (our native 
place) to live. Our furniture and heavy goods 
were sent by water to Portsmouth, and my 
mother and older sister went by stage; but my 
father had a horse and pretty little light “tax 
cart’”’ that he wanted to take,—but how should 
he get it there? It was before the days of rail- 
roads and steam-cars, and he didn’t like to send 
the horse all the way down the Thames and 
round by water, so he proposed to drive down 
to Portsmouth; and wouldn’t we two younger 
children like to go with him? 

Of course we would. What a splendid chance 
to see the beautiful country! So one lovely 
morning in May my mother and sister were sent 
off in the stage, and my father, and little 
brother, and myself, started off in the tax cart 
for our seventy-mile ride. 

Our horse was a beautiful, long-tailed crea- 
ture; his coat shone like satin in the morning 
sun, and he was in the best of spirits as he rat- 
| tled us over the cobble-stones of the great city, 
and soon we were on the smooth, wide roads, 
with the gréat trees, now in full leaf, meeting 
over head; then past the gentlemen’s beautiful 
villas, with their lawns like green velvet, and 
| fountains, and statues, and brick-walled gar- 
dens. 

As we went on, some grand old mansion or 
castle, where some duke, or earl, or Lord Some- 
body lived, would peep through the great trees 
in the parks where the deer, with their lovely 
spotted fawns, weré feeding. I think if Henry 
and I had had four eyes instead of two, we 
should have had plenty for them to do. But oh, 
when we got into.the real country, how we did 
enjoy it! The bright green meadows spotted all 
over with golden buttercups and the English 
daisies, which are so pretty,—as Henry said, 
“like a little fwied egg,’’—the yolk so yellow, 
and the white so white, 

Then we drove through some of the deep, 








shady lanes, with their high hedges, where the 
smell of the white hawthorn or “‘May,’’ and the 
blue and white violets and primroses, made us 
want to get out of the cart to pick them; but we 
had to go thirty-five miles before sunset, so we 
didn’t stop till the middle of the day, when we 
turned off the road into a pretty little copse, to 
eat the splendid lunch that our dear mother had 
put up for us, and to give “Charley” his dinner 
of oats and hay we had brought in the cart; and 
as we three sat on the soft green grass near a 
tiny brook, that gave us sparkling water to 
drink, and the sweetest music as it ran over its 
pebbly bed, we told my father it was ‘just the 
nicest picnic we ever had.” 

But we couldn’t sit long, for the milestone told 
us we were only “‘eighteen miles from London;” 
so on we went over the smooth ‘‘downs,’’ dotted 
with hundreds of the whitest sheep and lambs, 
and down into the valleys, through the pretty 
villages, with their cosey stone cottages with 
thatched roofs and little gardens filled to over- 
flowing with sweet-scented flowers, past the 
grand old church, with its ivy-covered tower, 
and peal of bells that ring out so gloriously on 
Sabbath mornings. 

In these deep valleys and shady lanes how 
sweetly the blackbirds, and thrushes, and gold- 
finches sing! and the soft-voiced cuckoo, that 
only says, “‘cuckoo! cuckoo!” and yet how 
sweet it sounds in the warm May days! 

“Charley” jogged on, and just as the sun was 
setting behind an oak-covered hill, we came to 
the ‘Red Lion,’’ a clean, quiet-looking country 
inn, where the motherly-looking landlady, in 
her neat dress, white apron and pink-bowed cap, 
came out on the porch to welcome the “poor 
children,’’ who must be so tired, riding in a cart 
all the way from London! O no! “we were not 
tired a bit,—only dreadful hungry.”’ And how 
nice the tea and home-made bread and butter 
and toasted bacon were, which we had all to our- 
selves in the pretty little parlor with its white- 
sanded floor, while the lilacs and roses peeped 
in at us through the diamond-paned windows. 

We children slept soundly in our clean, com- 
fortable beds until waked in the morning to an 
early breakfast and an early start, while the dew 
still sparkled on the meadows, and the skylark, 
with its wonderful song, rose from its grassy 
nest up, and up, and up, until it was only a tiny 
speck in the sky. The heavenly-voiced nightin- 
gale had sung us to sleep the night before, and 
the skylark cheered us with his morning song. 

The next day’s ride was just as charming as 
the first, and when we came in sight of Ports- 
mouth, the blue water, and the dear Isle of 
Wight just across, and met our dear mother and 
sister at the hotel, we were very glad and thank- 
ful, and thought our two-days’ ride in the cart 
was ever so much nicer than their one-day’s 
ride in the stage. B. P. 

scncaiaalSialaai 
For the Companion, 
THE SLEEP-ANGEL. 
The moon is full, and soft as snowfall 
Comes slow-winged Sleep from Shadowland, 
Over the fields of drowsy daisies, 
Over the town and the lighted strand, 

Toward the old tree-shadowed cottage, 

Where sparrows nestle among the leaves, 

Where flowers a-droop are swinging, nodding, 

And swallows dream in the silent eaves; 

Where slowly, softly, a cradled baby 

Rocks like a flower in a moonlit room, 
And the mother sings till she sees the angel, 
With still, shut wings, in the tender gloom. 
ANNA Boynton. 
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For the Companion. 
THREE-YEAR-OLD VANITY. 


A lady visiting at our house one day seemed 
much struck with the appearance of my little 
sister, who was playing about the room, and 
said to my mother, in a low voice, ‘What a 
pretty little thing she is!’”’ 

After the lady had gone, my mother missed 
Mary, looked for her round the house and in the 
garden, finally went up stairs, and passing the 
door of the spare-chamber, saw the little lady 
on a chair which she had dragged up to the 
bureau, gazing at herself in the large looking- 
glass, smoothing her curls; and as she affect- 
edly turned her head from side to side, said to 


hind her, “‘So ’tis a pitty ’ittle thing!” 
————_+# 


THE LARGEST.—‘‘'Mamma, do you know what 
is the largest species of ants? You shake your 
head. Well, I will tell you. They’re eleph-ants.” 
Then mamma sald, “My dear, I can give youa 
question to match that. Can you tell me what 
relative is very undesirable? You believe not. 








Well, it is a carb-wnele.”’ 
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1, Church instruction. 
provide food. 4. A personal pronoun. 5. A vowel. 
6. A globe. 7. Coarse woollen cloth, 8. To givea 
wrong title. 9. Brotherly. 

The central letters spell a girl's —_, 





herself as my mother went up unobserved be-| 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
HOURGLASS PUZZLE, 


2 


Oe 


A dress material. 3. To 


ITTLE ONE. 
2. 
CHARADE, 
White as the whitest marble, 
Cold as the north wind bleak, 
Soft as a downy pillow, 
Is my first, which now you seek, 


My second was born in the storm-cloud 
Where the muttering thunders swell; 
It added a hue to the rainbow 
As down to the earth it fell. 


My whole you will find in the springtime, 
A modestly sweet, simple flower; 

The first to burst the cold fetters 
And break old Winter’s dread power. 


3 


PICTORIAL DIAMOND. 


Arrange the words in their order. The names will 
forma diamond. Read either downward or across. 


4, 
RIDDLE. 
I went into the woods and got it; 
The more I looked for it, the less I liked it; 
And I brought it out in ny hand 
Because I couldn’t find it. 


5. 
FOR PUPILS IN FRENCH. 
Six buried French nouns. 
. I went to hear Oberon. 
Do not support error. 
. Pursue the fleeing antelope. 
Do you fear breakers? 
We can if desired. 
. Avoid vulgar conversation. 


6. 
MY FIRST, 
To me contempt forever clings, 
Yet beauty lies in me concealed; 
And though I spoil the fairest things, 
I’m cherished for the fruit I yield. 


OT CO to 





MY SECOND. 
Fit both for ornament and use, 
Of varied hues, of varied weight, 
Tama —- to the poor, 
And wealth to those of large estate. 


In me a thousand beanteous forms, 

A thousand things repulsive, dwell; 
I serve the sailor on the deep 

And all who build or plough as well. 


In cities and in solitudes, 

In climates cold and warm, I’m found; 
And though I often am destroyed, 

In endless measure I abound. 


MY WHOLE, 
No skill have I, ze I can heal, 
And power to kill, ’tis said, I hold; 
A thing of earth, from heaven I ell, 
In a great vision seen of old. 
HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Rho-do-den-dron, 
2LU0R1D 


Seno 
io Lae Leal 
VAot Ee) 
D254 

w'Aet 


8. Bee-ware. 
4. Esther, Olive, Ella, Ada, Stella, Eva. 
5. Because he has Jost his way. 
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The Susscuirvrion Price of the COMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during 


THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 

red by law. 

LNT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 

fe in Money Suank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, se nd the 
money in a registered letter. All postinasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, | 

RENEWALS.—tThree weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers shoulkt be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

















A TALL COUPLE, 

The Companion of March 7th, in publishing a de- 
scription of the Missouri giant, who is six feet, 
eleven inches, in height, said that he was supposed 
to be the tallest man in America, A correspondent, 
writing from Seville, Ohio, calls our attention to the 
fact that that little town can boast of a giantanda 
giantess, either of whom would cause the Missouri 
giant, if placed by his side, to appear a smaller man, 
These tall persons who dwarf all ordinary giants are 
Captain Bates and his wife. 

“Capt. Bates,’’ writes our correspondent, “is a 
native of Kentucky. When a young man he served 
as a private in the Confederate army. He is known 
as the Kentucky giant, and measures seven feet, 
eleven and a half inches, in height. 

“So well-proportioned is the captain, thata stran- 
get, seeing him a little distance off, would not pro- 
nounce him a very tall man, unless a person of 
ordinary height should be standing by his side, 

“Mrs. Bates is half an inch taller than her hus- 
She has travelled extensively, and never 
heard of another woman as tall as herself. There- 
fore, she very justly thinks herself the tallest wo- 
man known to the civilized world. Her maiden 
name was Anna Swan, and she is well known to the 
public as the Nova Scotia giantess, 

“On arecent Sabbath morning a stranger occu- 
pied the pulpit of the Baptist church where the 
captain and his wife worship. As the lofty man and 
woman entered the sanctuary, the clergyman hap- 
pened to raise his eyes from the Bible in which he 
was reading. His sudden start and look of amaze- 
ment quite amused the congregation.” 


band, 


a - a 
PERILS OF THE SEA. 

A writer in the Boston Journal tells the following 

anecdotes of the dangers to which those are ex- 
posed who go down to the sea in ships: 


A fine new Maine ship was running in a heavy 
ale, and the captain’s wife and two boys were look- 
ng at the sea from a small storm-house that shel- 

tered the forward entrance to the cabin, All at 
once a deluge of water broke over the ship, engulf- 
ing everything. 

The captain's wife was found washed down into 
the cabin, insensible, with her collar-bone dislo- 
cated. The poor boys were never seen afterward, 
and several others barely escaped with their lives. 

it was at a time when all the captain’s efforts were 
required to save his ship, and the account given said 
it was some time before it was known the boys were 
lost. 

A Boston ship a few years ago was running under 
close-reefed topsails, and the captain and mate were 
looking at the storm from a house exactly as in the 
above case, A sea came on board, washed the cap- 
tain down into the cabin, wedged the debris of the 
house into the door so he could not get out, and 
washed the mate away far from all human aid. If 


any boat could have lived (which was impossible), | 


theirs were all destroyed by the same sea; and so 
there was no way to save him. 


- 7 
CAUTIOUS GUARDIANS. 
An English paper tells the following anecdote of 


two English mastiffs, whose attentions were not 
pleasing to a guest: 


The celebrated jockey, Robinson, was once stay- 
ing with Col. Wyndham at Petworth. He occupied 
a bedroom which opened with French windows upon 
agarden. He was accustomed to be up early, and 
one morning, opening the window, he stepped out 
to enjoy the early freshness. He was soon joined 
in his stroll by two of these noble dogs, who were 
very friendly, but whose attentions seemed to be- 
come more and more pointed and particular, so 
much so that at last Rob inson thought it would be 





as well if he went back to his room. To this his 
four-footed companions made no objection ; indeed, 
they accompanied him perhaps rather more closely 
than he could have wished. 

On arriving at his room, they declined to take 
their leave, one of them preceding Robinson into 
the room, stretching himself before the door; the 
other following him, and placing himself before the 
window; thus, somewhat to his discomfiture, Rob- 


inson found himself a prisoner, for it was abun- 
dantly evident that the dogs firmly, but respect- 
fully, declined to allow him to pass, There they 
remained till the servants made their appearance, 
when, being satisfied that all was right, they took 
their departure, 
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FARMER SINGLETON AND THE LYNX. 

The Lilinois farmers are treated to an occasional 
episode in their life of ploughing and hoeing. The 
Inter-Ucean tells how one of them lately had an in- 
voluntary hunting adventure with an old rusty, 
kicking gun. 


A subscriber writes from Loda, Iroquois County, 
Ill.: Mr. Singleton, a farmer living one and one- 
half miles west of Loda, while passing from the field 
to the house, spied a lynx skulking along in the 
hedge. Having no gun, he went to a neighbor and 
got a single-barrelled gun that had not been shot for 
three years, and hardly had a stock, or lock, or any- 

thing else. He bored the rust out of the tube with 
in, loaded the gun, and finding the lynx, he went 
within thirty yardsof him. Before he could get the 
gun off he snapped over one dozen caps, and finally 
the thing went, and the lynx gave one desperate 
leap into the air and drooped dead, shot through 
the heart. The gun went back some twelve to fif- 
teen feet behind Mr. 8. He feels proud of his cap- 
ture, and has preserved the skin, which measures 
three feet in =e. 
> 


A ROYAL CHILD. 

A lady who has access to the court circle of 
Vienna writes to the Home Journal this bit of gossip 
about one of the royal children, the Archduchess 
Valerie: 


Valerie, when quite a child, disliked to put on her 

gloves before getting into the carriage, so the Em- 
a oner told her that unless she put them on properly, 
the imperial guards should not drum for her as her 
carriage drove along the Burg Platz, and through 
the granite entrance to the Kingstrasse. The proud 
little monkey was thoroughly frightened, and never 
again forgot her gloves. 

She is a very affectionate child. A few days after 
the funeral of her grandfather, when the Emperor 
came to the apartments of the Empress one evening, 
he was looking very weary and sad. His little 
daughter wanted to amuse him, but was at a loss 
what to do. At last she gota pack of cards, and 
went up to the Emperor and said, “Please lay aside 
your ‘Imperial Highness,’ and play ‘Black Peter’ 
with me, father.”” And so he did, and the Empress 
played, too. 


mz, ™ 
WEAR LARGE BOOTS AND SHOES. 
An exchange says: “Wear broad, heavy-soled, 
capacious boots, with a loose insole. The foot ap- 
pears smaller in a boot quite large for it, than in one 
in which the compression compels the sides to over- 
jut the sole and look tight over the instep or toes. 


“Ladies should remember this fact, which is so 
well known to fashionable shoemakers, A stylish 
dealer was daily complimented about his small feet 
and nicely-titting boots; a compliment which his 
wife also shared among her lady friends, The secret 
was they never pinched their feet. 

“He wore number eight, while his wife wore the 
unpopular size of tives. He could put on six, or his 
wife a four, or perhaps a three. By wearing boots 
of the form of their feet of ample size, the boots re- 
mained in graceful shape. The gentleman’s boots 
were nearly number nine in length; so made to 
lend proportion and add comfort in walking.” 





A LEAKY STAR. 

Sailors have what the French esteem as a remark- 
able virtue—the courage of their opinions, We 
were told by acelebrated naval officer the following 
anecdote: 


On one of the cruises the sailors saw a comet, and 
were somewhat surprised and alarmed at its appear- 
ance. The hands met and appointed a committee 
to wait upon the commander and ask his opinion 
of it. They approached him and said,— 

“We want to ask your opinion, Your Honor.” 

“Well, my boys, what is it about?” 

“We want to inquire about that thing up there.” 

“Now, before I answer you, let me know what you 
think of it?” 

“Well, Your Honor, we have talked it all over, 
and we think it is a star sprung a leak.’’—Exchange. 





ine 
MEASURING A TREE’S HEIGHT. 
The height of a tree which stands so that its 
shadow can be measured may be ascertained by the 
following process: 


Set a stick upright—let it be perpendicular by the 
plumb line. Measure the length of the shadow of 
the stick. As the length of its shadow is to the 
height of the stick, so is the length of the shadow 
of the tree toitsheight. Forinstance: If the stick 
is four feet above the ground, and its shadow is six 
feet in length, and the shadow of the tree is ninety 
feet, the height of the tree will be sixty feet 
(6:4::90:60). In other words, multiply the Seeanste 
of the shadow of the tree by the height of the stick, 


and divide by the shadow of the stick. 


ssaiipienstilipianiaieniiiti 
WHAT HE WANTED. 


The motive which prompts many toseek the doctor 
is set forth in the following paragraph: 


A bon vivant who has felt a little jaded of late 
goes to see his doctor. ‘Eat lightly,’ says the doc- 
tor, “‘of simple food; no trutties, no wine, no coffee, 
no liquors; don’t gamble, go to bed early, and I 
guarantee you the best of health.” “Pshaw! I 
know all that as well as you,” replied the patient. 
“What [ demand of you is the means to do precisely 
the opposite of what you tell me to do.” 


~ _ 


BEFORE beginning the psalm for the day, a Glas- 
gow clergyman reached down into his pocket and 
took a pinch of snuff. Even yet he cannot under- 
stand what there was in the first verse of the psalm 
to make the congregation laugh when he read, “My 
soul cleaveth to the dust.”’ 


A MAN was scared to death in Berryville, Mo. 

e was passing a graveyard at midnight, when two 
men sprang from behind a monument and shouted 
athim. He ran home and went to bed, but was so 
nervous that he could not sleep, and before morn- 
ing he died in convulsions, 


Another victim of a detestable amusement, 


The Art of Prolonging Life. | 
People generally desire long life and good health. Sick- 
ness and premature death are almost always due to viola- | 
tions of the laws that govern our physical being, and of 
which the masses are ignorant. If men knew better they | 
would do better; but how can they avoid an evil that they 
know notof? While efforts are made through the public 
schools to give each child a so-called common English 
education, yet the children are permitted to grow up and 
enter upon the responsible duties of active life, profound- | 
ly ignorant of the structure of their own bodies, and the | 
laws of physical being upon which their health and lives 
depend. They are sent to school and crammed with 
arithmetic, grammar and geography, by teachers who, in 
many instances, have never studied physiology and hy- | 
giene. They are taught to locate the mountains and 
trace the rivers of foreign countries, but are never taught 
to locate the vital organs and glands of their own bodies, 
or trace the. veins, arteries and nerves in their various 
ramifications. They are instructed in the flow of the 
tides, and the course of the ocean currents, and the phi- | 
losophy of winds and storms; but they have no correct 
conception of the relative effects upon their health of 
breathing pure or impure air, nor has their attention ever 
been called to the importance of keeping their bodies | 
clean and healthy by regular bathing. The criminality of | 
such neglect in teaching becomes apparent when we con- | 
sider that the masses, ignorantly violating the laws of 
health, bring upon themselves sickness, suffering and | 
death, that might otherwise be avoided. In this condi- | 
tion of things we welcome into being any work that is | 
calculated to impart to the masses a knowledge of the | 
structure of their own bodies, the laws of health, and the | 
importance of observing those laws. We find Dr. Pierce’s | 
Common Sense Medical Adviser to be just such a work. | 
It is physiological and pathological, and the major part of 
it should be converted into a text-book for the use of 
common schools, Its careful study willenable the healthy 
to preserve their health, and the sickly to regain health. | 
Every parent should read it, and as their children become | 
of proper age instruct them in the all-important truths it 
contains. Were this done, much suffering and premature | 
death would be prevented, and many a youth saved. The 
book contains nearly one thousand pages, is profusely il- 
lustrated with colored plates and wood-engravings, and 
can be had by addressing R. V. Pierce, M. D., World’s 
Dispensary and Invalid’s Hotel, Buffalo, N. ¥. Price, 
post-paid, $1 50.— United Brethren Aid Journal. 





To Mothers.—Burnett's 's , Kalliston is oumibiiie adapt- 
ed to the bathing of infants. It allays all tendency to in- 
flammation, is perfectly harmless, and imparts to the 
skin aclear and healthy appearance. 





25 cents, sent to A. F. Barrett, Springfield, 
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Music Lessons for $15 at the New England Con- 
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War with monopolists renewed. 
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Lowest Prices Ever Given. | Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J.,U.S.A. 
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Our $1, $3, $5 and $10 
BOXES OF ASSORTED FIREWORKS 


satisfied every boy who obtained them last Fourth of 
July. They contain goods that will retail for double 
the cost, easy. We send the boxes by express on re- 
ceipt of the advertised price. wo RK orders to 
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RATORY, No. 1s Hawley Street, ce ASS. 
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The name and trade, 

GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leavin 


mark of Colgate & 
the system in an unhealthy condition, 


Co. on each package 
GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


area guarantee of su- 


perior and uniform 
quality. 
For weakness, nervousness, and general debility ; a by 
leading physicians in their practice. These medicines are 
purely vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Alsanee, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 
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The Latest ce Over 3,000 
Wonder. sold Christ- 
mas week, 


Purchas- 
ers always 
satisfied. 


Price Radinced 
to $1.25. 


Former price, $2.50. 


This is an entirely new article, of Swiss invention, de- 
. 1ed to take the place of a PIANO where one cannot be 
orded, or to give a knowledge of Piano playing before 
purchasing a Piano or Organ. The keys and tongue are 
of METAL, carefully tunec and pite hed, and WILL NEVER 
GET OUT OF ORDER. The case is finely finished, imitation 
of inlaid Mosaic. It will make a handsome ornament for 
any room. Any tune can readily be played upon it in 
less time than it takes tolearn the scales of a Piano. Itis 
at once amusing, instructive, and a great help toa musi- 
cal education. The music produced is soft, melodious 
and very pleasing. A more appropriate present cannot be 
made one, and nothing will serve better to entertain and 
instruct both young and old. Parents, if your child has 
any musical taste, and you cannot afford a Piano, buy 
him or her a PIANO-ETTE. Sent by express on receipt of 
price, only $1 25, just reduced on account of the lateness 
of the season. Over 10,000 have been sold at $2 50 each, 
and have given perfect satisfaction. Address H. SPAUL- 
DING & CO., Importers, 95 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
* Complete instruction book, with twenty beautiful 
melodies set to music, sent to purchaser for 25 cents. 
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with which even a child can closely imitate the songs of 
birds and the cries of wild animals, invaluable to hunters 
and toventriloquists; itis composed of double semi-cil- 
cular metallic ring (beautifully silvered), which incloses 
and supports the sound producer, the whole being beau- 


| tifully finished and will last a lifetime: can be concealed 


in the mouth, creating the utmost astonishment when 
used. Dogs and cats imitated to perfection. This is the 
genuine instrument, patented and made solely by Samuel 


McClain. Sold only by 8S. N. TURNER, Pleasant Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. Sent, prepaid, MG mail, for only 25¢; 
3 for 50c. Immense fun for the 
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